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T TAKES MORE than good gas- 
oline to make an old car kick up 
its heels and act young again. It 
takes good gasoline plus the life- 
restoring action of Ethy] fluid. 

Inside the car engine, Ethy] fluid 
banishes harmful knock and slug- 
gishness. It brings lost youth and 
power back to your motor. It gives 
you again the old thrill when you 
step on it! 

These days, when we have to do 
without so many things, we need the 


pleasure our cars can give us. And 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE FTHYL PUMP 
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SHE RUNS LIKE 


even if you don’t place dollars and 
cents value on the fun of driving 
with Ethyl Gasoline, you'll make 
savings in lessened repair bills that 
more than offset the small extra cost. 

Just remember: The next best 
thing to a brand new car is your 
present car with Ethyl. Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, New York City. 
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GOOD ETRYL mmm ETHYL 
GASOLINE FLUID Sm GASOLINE 


Ethyl fluid contains lead. © E. G. C. 1933 


Entered as second-class 


NEW WITH 
ETHYL! 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


All Ethy] Gasoline is red, but not all red 

gasolines contain Ethy] fluid. The color 

is for identification only and has nothing 

to do with performance. Look for this 

Ethyl emblem on the pump (or its globe). 
. 6 * 

The all-round quality of Ethy] Gaso- 
line is doubly tested: at the time of its 
mixing, and through constant inspection 
of samples taken from pumps. The Ethyl 
Gasoline standard of anti-knock quality 
is higher today than ever before. 


Subscription 
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How's YOUR BREATH 
TODAY? 


If it’s bad, you won’t 
be welcome... Play 
safe...use Listerine 
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@ How's your breath today? If 
it is bad, it will keep you out 
of things... it may mar friend- 
ship... kill off aromance... 
or jeopardize a business chance. 
Don’t let it do any of these things. 

Play safe . . . use Listerine, 


every morning and night and 





before social or business con- 
tacts. Listerine instantly renders your breath 
sweet, wholesome, and agreeable to others. It 
is the one reliable remedy for halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). 

Everybody Has It 


Fastidious as you may be, do not make the mis- 
take of thinking that your breath is never bad. 
Halitosis spares no one, because it springs from 
such common causes as tiny bits of fermenting 
food particles on the teeth, unhealthy teeth or 
gums, and temporary or chronic infections of 
the nose, throat, and mouth. The insidious 
thing about it is that you yourself never realize 
when you have it. 





Only Listerine Succeeds 


Only by using Listerine can you be certain that your 
breath will not offend others. Cheap, ordinary mouth 
washes fail in 12 hours to conquer odors which 
Listerine gets rid of instantly. That has been shown 
again and again by strict laboratory and clinical tests. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office. 
Rinse the mouth with it before social and busi- 
ness engagements. It cleanses and invigorates 
the entire oral cavity and leaves you with a feel- 
ing of confidence and assurance. You know your 
breath is right. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


LISTERINE 


INSTANTLY ENDS HALITOSIS...(BAD BREATH) 
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STERLING SILVER 


Normandie Flatware and Matching Hollow Ware 


ONE LOOK at such exquisite pieces of 
sterling craftsmanship and visions of 
fabulous prices flash into mind. How 
welcome is the news that special prices 
will prevail (from April 29 to May 13) 
on these Wallace hollow ware pieces 
in the charming Normandie pattern: 


Bon Bon Dish with Normandie 


RE eon, wes ene $5.09 
(illustrated above) 

Relish Didh- ..... 25.2.5. 10.00 

BON... cee. aw saet rey ~ ass 15.00 

Nemwit: ORY. 5.6K ee es oe 15.00 


Seer y 25.00 


Luncheon Tray... 


Since these special prices are slated 
for the two 
April 29 and May 13, plan now to 
buy gifts for June brides . . . and for 
any birthdays or anniversaries which 
you may want to remember. And not 
the least of Normandie flatware at- 
tractions is the very low price. 


only weeks between 


Leading jewelry shops have the 
beautiful Normandie sterling silver 
on display. 


WALLACE 
Silue chmtths ~—@— 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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St. Louis Democrats 
Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber to Time for a num- 
ber of years and know that you wish to be 109% 
correct at all times. 

In your issue of April 17 you state that Ber- 
nard F. Dickmann was elected mayor of the 
city of St. Louis, but “The St. Louis Democ- 
racy’s victory . . . was far from complete” and 
further “Republicans retained a majority on the 
board of aldermen.” 

I desire to inform you that the only Republi- 
can elected was Louis Nolte, the candidate for 
comptroller. There were 14 aldermen elected 
and they were all Democrats. There were two 
Democrats elected aldermen last November, giv- 
ing the Democrats a majority of 16 of the 28 
aldermen composing the Board. And I might also 
state that Mr. Dickmann is going to be the best 
mayor St. Louis has ever had. 

Tuomas F. O’HANLON 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Live Larson 
Sirs: 

I am very happy to inform you that you erred 
in reporting that my husband, Lieut. Robert W. 
Larson, was among those who met such an un- 
fortunate end in the Akron disaster (TIME, 
April 10). ; 

Long a subscriber to True, he will be greatly 
disappointed if copies of your magazine are not 
sent to him at the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
N. J. where he awaits further orders. 

An1TA Woop LARSON 

Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 

Early dispatches of the disaster did not 
indicate that none of her airplane pilots, 
of whom Lieut. Larson was one, accom- 
panied the Akron on her last flight. TrMe 
congratulates Lieut. Larson on his escape. 
—-Ep. 


B.B.C.’s Silence 
Sirs: 

During the regular 6 p.m. news broadcast 
tonight, the British Broadcasting Corp. an- 
nounced “with deep regret’ the disaster to the 
Akron, Immediately thereafter, every broadcast- 
in Great Britain was silent for one 


minute, as a mark of respect for the victims 


| and sympathy for their families and friends. 


A wider development and more frequent mani- 
festation on both sides of the Atlantic of the 
spirit that prompted this thoughtful and grace- 


| ful gesture would accomplish more toward peace 


|} and goodwill than many Leagues and Con- 
ferences. 
JoHN J. WEsT 
London 
Silver Dick’s Rage 


Sirs: 
Enclosed find money order for $5 in payment 


of my renewal order sent in some time ago—in 


spite of the giggle about our paternal grandfather 
Missouri nose-picker Silver Dick Bland (Time, 
Feb. 6) 

No hard feelings. As the current Dick Bland’s 
wife, I might tell you for data on heredity that 
Grandson Dick Bland picks his nose at table, 
but has all the other qualities of lovableness and 
generosity attributed to Silver Dick also. For 


instance, in a St. Joseph, Mo. hospital lay Silver 
Dick ill with typhoid and considerably nettled 
thereof when a green young interne attempted to 
minister to him. For days the young medico tried 
to please, but as he rushed into the room in 
answer to yells was immediately retreated by 
more bellows of rage and helplessness. Yoy 
can well imagine the feelings of the young man 
then when he received from his first patient a 
$20 gold piece as Silver Dick left the hospital, 

The medico, now a respected man—Dr. A, F, 
Maisch of this city—still has the gold piece and 
showed it to me the other day with the above 
story. 





DIANE BLanp 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Useful Critter 


Sirs: 
Yes, very nice. Thanks for the _ wreathes 
(Time, March 20). What about your doing a 


little constructive work???? 

1) My How to Read is intended for a text- 
book and ought to be in use. It wd. debunk 80% 
of the idiocy in teaching literature in_ high. 
schools and colleges and 81 and one-fourth per- 
cent of literary journalists. Literary teaching 
and criticism ought to get the best stuff to the 
reader with the least interposition of second- 
hand yawp. 
crit/ic 
and /ter 
don’t mention my having written two operas, 
i.e. the music. That is more important than 
my written criticism. I mean to say I have 
“set to music” a great deal of the best poetry 
of Villon and Cavalcanti with the intention of 
getting it out of books and to the consumer or 
recipient. When I can sit in the electrician’s 
kitchen in Rapallo and hear the words (I mean 


2) You say I am a useful but you 


understand which word is which not merely 
hear a blurr of melodious noise) of Maitland, 
Marquesita, Ferrari and R. Collignon singing 


Villon’s poems in London I have done more than 
when I wrote a book about past literature. 

(B.B.C. gave the Villon twice). 

Whether anybody likes the tunes or not, there 
is at least the dimension or technical success of 
intelligibility. The music does not hide the words. 

Naturally if I didn’t think my melodic line 
was stronger, “better,” had more guts than the 
general ruck of music I wd. have burnt the mss. 
instead of instigating its performance. 


Several competent musicians admit _ its 
| 
E. Pounp 
Rapallo, Italy 
; 





Washington Dean 
Sirs: 

It is not often that a forester’s name appears 
in Time and when it does, it seems too bad to 
have him labeled a “pharmacist” (Time, April 
10, p. 40). The acting president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington is Hugo Winkenwerder 
no pharmacist, but a forester of standing and 
dean of its College of Forestry. 

A. B. RECKNAGEL 

Cornell University 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hugo August Winkenwerder was dean 
of Washington’s College of Forestry from 
1912 until last summer, when the college 
was reduced to a department. TrMe’s 
“pharmacy” was a tongue-slip. Able and 








NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TimeE, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in 
detail in our 123d annual statement. We shall be 
pleased to send a copy of it to you upon receipt 
of your request, addressed to the Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 





On.F, 1. CO, *22 


THE HARTFORD FireE INSURANCE COMPANY 3°! 90% do 101 know the 


name of the Hartford Agent 
look under “Hartford” in 


AND THE HARTFORD acciDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. jour iclepione book. If be 


isn’t listed, write the 








Hartford Fire Insurance 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFeE Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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She Compromise‘ 


Nor did she need to 


@ Among the three million users of 
Listerine Tooth Paste are thousands 
-upon thousands of women of this 
type—well educated, well informed, 
critical of values, and with ample 
means to fulfill their wants. Such wo- 
men would never compromise with 
quality for the mere sake of econ- 
omy. Clearly, their rejection of older 
and costlier favorites for Listerine 
Tooth Paste was based, not upon the 
latter’s price, but upon the brilliant 
and satisfying results it gave them. 


If you have not tried this remark- 
able new dentifrice, made by the 
makers of Listerine, do so now. Buy 
a tube. Try it for a week or more 
and then note the improvement in 
your teeth. 


See how clean they are—how clean 
they feel, both in front and in back. 





Note the absence of tartar and the 
unsightly stains of food and tobacco. 
Observe the flash and brilliance that 
this tooth paste gives to teeth. They 
are due to those swift-acting, fine- 
textured, cleansing and polishing 
agents that make Listerine Tooth 
Paste outstanding. 


Look for the delightful feeling of 
freshness and invigoration—the taste 
you associate with Listerine itself. 
And of course it makes your breath 
sweeter. 


In case you’re interested, the price 
of 25¢ saves you about $3.00 a year 
over tooth pastes in the 50¢ class. 
Not a staggering sum, but a wel- 


come one in these times. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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respected, he was chosen Acting Presiden 
three weeks ago after other deans, lex 
estimable, had jockeyed blatantly for th 
job.—Eb. 





Brewmaster Krug 
Sirs: 

Knowing Time wishes to print the truth, | 
wish to correct an error in your issue April 
p. 46. You state Joseph Schlitz founded Schii 
Brewing Co. This brewery was founded aboy 
1848 by a master brewer named Kruch. It wa: 
known as Kruch’s Brewery until his death, Hj 
widow married Mr. Schlitz (Kruch’s book. 
keeper). Mr. Schlitz did not live long to enjoy 
his new position. He was drowned at sea. 

L. J. Kreutzperc 

San Antonio, Texas 

Childless, Brewmaster Krug (no 
Kruch) had adopted his nephew Augus 
Uihlein. After Brewer Schlitz’s death 
August Uihlein-Krug and his brothers took 
over the Schlitz plant. Mrs. Fred Pabst, 
whose husband helps direct Pabst-Premier, 
is the late Brewer Uihlein-Krug’s eldest 
daughter.—Eb. 


Hash! 
Sirs: 

Apropos of the formidable Greek word con 
sidered by your correspondent on p. 2 of your 
issue of April 17, the following word, also fron 
Aristophanes (£cclesiazusae 1169), is probably 
the longest in any language: 

lopadotemachoselachogaleokraniolei psanodrin- 
upotrimmatosil phioparaomelitokatakechumenoki 
chicpikossuphophattoperisteralektruono ptegkeph 
alokigklopeleiolagoosiraiobaphetraganopterugon 

It consists of 78 syllables, and 169 letters (in 
Greek). It is defined in Liddell & Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon (edition 1863) as “the name of 
a dish compounded of all kinds of dainties, fish 
flesh, and fowl.” What a way to spell hash! 

Joun B. Nicuots, M.D. 

Washington, D. C. 


o——= 


Long Life to Lottie 
Sirs: 

Being myself in the business of helping som 
of my fellow citizens learn how to be authors 
I have read with great interest your quotation 
from the Author & Journalist in your April 17 
issue, which you entitled “Drivel Racket.” I 
know the author of the article you quoted and 
can vouch for his complete sincerity in his es- 
posure of the gyp games in the literary in- 
struction field. 

Millions of Americans seem to possess starved 
egos. The other day a hungry man address 
a crude letter to 300 names taken at rand 
from the Philadelphia telephone d‘rectory, telling 
them he had a newspaper clipping mentioning 
their names. He promised to send the clipping 
for $1. He got a 10% cash response and a quick 
arrest. 

Get-literary-quick “returns” are easy to get 
Sound literary instructions, especially by mail 
at any price is one of the most difficult things 
in the world to deliver. No layman can believe 
that a professional critic pronounces upd! 
literary work for actual money; the assumption 
is that because reading is a recreation, any talk 
concerning reading must be recreation to all 
men. No one who doesn’t like to work for noth- 
ing should ever become a literary critic and 0 
one should answer offers to teach anything by 
mail without having a personal pedigree, bibli 
ography and bank statement from the one mak- 
ing the offer. ; 

The reason why most of the literary I 
struction gyp games are not wiped out is be 
cause it takes either an expert or someone wh 
has been stung to see where the gyp is. [ 


dently federal postal authorities never writ 
fiction. 
Long life to “Lottie Perkins’’! 


Tuomas H. U2ZZELL 
New York City 





Game Josh 
Sirs: 
When Receiver Moore knocked down the sale 
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of Cosden Oil Co. to Josh S. Cosden here tt 


cently Mr. Cosden’s answer to West Texans 
lusty whoops was not, “All I have to say 1s ll 
anybody has $501,000 they can have the thing. 

Springing Josh’s remark at that time was 
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She St 


Drive the new airplane-engined Franklin Twelve 


TIME 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


‘2005 


12 CYLINDERS ...150 HORSEPOWER. . 


. AIR-COOLING ... AIRPLANE ENGINE 


SUPERCHARGER . .. DOUBLE HIGH REAR AXLE 





\X 


to see the advanced results of the air-cooled en- 
gine’s progress. Air-cooling has brought new 
luxury to motoring. In this 150 H. P. super- 
charged car hills level out to plains. Gone are 
the doubts of other cooling systems—worries of 
boiling, freezing, or leaking radiator or pump. 
With no water, there is no danger of overheating 
the engine at prolonged high speeds. One or 
one-hundred miles an hour flow from this car so 
easily that it is actually a NEW motoring thrill. 

The whole world is looking toward air- 


of Le Banan- the Live 


of Clin 


cooling. At the recent Berlin Motor Salon two 
new air-cooled cars were introduced. This is 
significant of a trend which faces American man- 
ufacturers. Aviation faced it some years ago and 
now produces air-cooled engines almost entirely. 

The new 144-inch Franklin Twelve is luxury 
powered and luxury styled—yet.its price is in 
keeping with present-day demands—at least 
$1000 less than you would expect for a car so 
fine and which so assuredly will be up-to-date 
for years in both appearance and engineering. 


Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN 
Twelve 














Prices 


the thing. 


ime ™|/ THE 100 HORSEPOWER OLYMPIC $1385...THE FAMOUS AIRMAN $1995 i.:% 
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“Her skin trouble 
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reports 
Dr. RICHTER 
of Berlin 
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“She had a blotchy skin and boils...”’ 
Dr. Richter is head of the Dept. of Dermatol- 


ogy, Surgical Clinic, University of Berlin. He 
says: “The patient was constipated, had a 
blotchy skin and furunculosis (boils) on face 


I prescribed yeast*. It corrected her 


constipation. Her complexion troubles vanished.” 


‘‘T was seriously worried about my skin, too!”’ 


“One of my close relatives started me eating 
yeast,” writes Catherine Elliott of Bon Air, 


Virginia. ““He had been bothered with pimples 
all his life. His doctor gave him Fleischmann’s 


Yeast... I was worried about my skin, too. 


So I tried yeast to get rid of the poisons in my 
system... It wasn’t long before I noticed im- 
provement in my skin. My tiredness left, too. 


There’s nothing like Fleischmann’s Yeast!” 


R. Wilhelm Richter, of Berlin, 

is the author of over sixty im- 
portant medical articles. He states:— 
‘*Most skin troubles can be traced di- 
rectly to the intestines. Constipation leads 
to poisons . .. which are absorbed into the 


blood, causing frequent headaches, coated 
tongue, bad breath’’ .. . and bad skin! 


Yet as Dr. Richter says—“‘relief from 
such troubles is now very easy. In long- 
standing cases of constipation and skin 
disorders I prescribe fresh yeast.” 

Since yeast is a food you can eat it 
regularly—three cakes a day. After a few 
weeks you should notice these effects:— 

Your bowels should be “regular.” 
That’s because yeast “tones” your intes- 
tines—stimulates their natural action. 
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Your digestion should be better. That 
is because your digestive juices again 
flow healthily and normally. 


And, finally, you should have greater 
energy—fewer headaches—and a skin 
free of blemishes . as yeast cleanses 
your system—purifies it—attacks and 
clears away the accumulated wastes in 
your body that were poisoning you! 


Won’t you try Fleischmann’s Yeast? 
Just eat 3 cakes a day, following the di- 
rections on the label. You can get it at 
grocers, restaurants and soda fountains. 


*IMPORTAN T— Fleisch- 
mann’'s Yeast for health comes , 
only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It's yeast in 
its fresh, effective form—rich in 
vitamins B, G, D—the kind doc- 
tors advise. 





Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 





“All I have to say is if anybody had $501,000 
cash they would keep it.” 

Contrary, too, to T1Mme’s interesting account 
of the Cosden sale-and-purchase (Time, April 
10), and to reports published locally, Cosden 
leaped not from the shoes of a Maryland dryg 
clerk but from the more thinly-soled footgeay 
of a small-town newspaper reporter into the 
shiny boots of an Oklahoma oilaire. So said 
Cosden to friendly Big Springers who dined hip 
the evening after the sale in their oil-built 1; 
story Settles hotel. ... 

“It was Harry Sinclair, not I, who worked 
in a drug store,” explained Game Josh. 

WENDELL BeEDICHEK 
Editor 
Daily Herald 
Big Spring, Texas 


a 
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Knights Templars 
Sirs: 

Please refer to your news item, under head 
Religion in issue April 17 regarding Easter sery- 


ice of Five Denver commanderies. 
You speak of “Knights Templars.” The cor- 
rect plural is Knights. Templar. As Tixe is 


supposed to be always correct, thought I would 
call your attention to this error. 
F. Kerr FFOLLIOoTT 

Johnson City, Tenn. 

Sirs: 

Pray accept my sincere appreciation of your 
use of the correct plural of Knight Templar. It 
is always a surprise to me that this form is not 
in more general use, as it is in every way more 


sonorous and dignified. 
Attce M. Woop 
Muskegon, Mich. 
According to Webster’s Jnternational, 
Knights Templars is correct.—Eb. 








¢ 
Lawyer Untermyer 
Sirs: 
Time of April 1to, p. 18, refers to Samuel 


Untermyer. Is this the Sam Untermyer referred 
to in Robbins’ New Jersey Equity Reports, vol. 
Ill, p. 36, whose transactions Vice-Chancellor 
Pitney pronounced “a palpable fraud?” Is he 
the Sam Untermyer pilloried in an editorial in 
the New York Sun of April 5, 1913? (See also 
Atlantic Reporter vol. 61, p. 843 and Dicker- 
man vs. Northern Trust Co. 176 U. S. 181.) 

Again Jan. 2, 1929, in a unanimous opinion 
handed down by the U. S. Supreme Court (Wei 
and Thorpe vs. Neary) are these words: 

“We conclude that the contract set up by 
Untermyer in the amended petition, framed to 
meet the evidence, is in violation of public policy 
and professional ethics. Such a transaction be- 
tween counsel calls for judicial condemnation.” 

You will find this opinion cited in the New 
York Law Journal, January 18, 1929, p. I. 

If this is the Samuel Untermyer to whom you 
refer why hold him up as a shining example o/ 


righteousness? 
G. DANVERS 
Francisco, Calif. 

Time did not hold up Lawyer Unter- 
myer as a shining example of anything 
Nor did Time review his entire career 
Merely recalled was the fact that he has 
long agitated for Federal licenses for stock 
exchanges.-—Eb. 
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“|! ELECTROLUX 


HE remarkable new air-cooling feature 


mer found in the Electrolux models this year 
— is a real scientific advance in home refrig- 
1s “le eration. 
a Fo Expect the lowest cost of operation. Ex- 
Dicker- pect the ultimate in quietness. For Air- 
1.) Cooling means utter silence—because there 
O Wei are no moving parts. A tiny gas flame circu- 
lates the simple refrigerant and ordinary air 
a by cools it. The new Air-Cooled Electrolux 
policy uses no water. 
ion be- - - 
ation.” Expect Electrolux to give you everything 
e New that any other refrigerator ever offered— 
ake porcelain interiors, non-stop defrosting, 
aple of plenty of ice cubes, extra food space. Take all 
an that for granted...and then EXPECT MORE! 
Expect to know more delighted users. You 
Tnter- will hear them talking. Expect enthusiasm 
thing from Electrolux salesmen. They have it. You 
-areer won't blame them. If you wish to imagine 
re has an ideal refrigerator, Electrolux will live up 


stock to that ideal. Or, if you 
wish to be a “tough buyer” 

eamenialll 

——— | _ and probe into every detail, 
Electrolux will prove and 


deliver all you demand of it. »* No vibration—you can balance a dime on its top 


On display at the show- 
room of your local gas com- 
Golds pany or neighborhood deal- 


Tan. z_. 
ONLY ONE QUALITY “USES NO WATER) 
ELECTROLUX is 


ibutors er. Can be operated with 

x NT bottled “3 h In your shopping for a refrigerator, bear in mind that 

| Furth, ottled gas where there are Electrolux makes only one quality refrigcrator. There 

Hubert no mains. Write for full are no “low price leaders.”” When you buy your Elec- 

: 7 information to Electrolux trolux, you can be sure that only the finest materials, 

heiel, Refrice Sal I the most careful workmanship, have gone into its 
B rator ales, Inc., manufacture. It is guaranteed up-to-grade by its 

conte Evansville, Indiana. manufacturer, and backed by your gas company. 
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TIME 


HUSBAND bids his wife good- 

bye as he leaves in the 
morning. “I’ll call you up,” he 
says reassuringly. 

A guest leaves after a pleas- 
ant week-end. “I'll call you up,” 
she tells her hostess. An execu- 
tive sits at his desk handling 
varied business matters, large 
and small, “I'll call you up,” 
he answers many times in the 
course of a busy day. 

“T’ll call you up” is a phrase 
that has become part of our 
language and part of our mod- 
ern security. 

Beneath the surface meaning 
of the words is something more 
than a casual promise to main- 
tain contact. It is a phrase of 
confidence and a phrase of friend- 
ship. Implied in it is a nearness 
to everything and everybody. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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The familiar gesture of lift- 
ing the telephone receiver holds 
boundless possibilities. It may 
avert a danger, end an anxiety, 
solve a dilemma, insure an order. 
Or it may be for some trivial 
pleasant purpose—a jest to be 
shared, a greeting to be spoken. 

Over the telephone speed the 
thoughts and ideas that change 
destiny, bring new hope to the 
wondering and greater achieve- 
ment to the ambitious. Over the 
telephone come the “Yes” and 
“No,” the “I’ll be there” and 
the “Come at once” that signify 


decision and create action. 

Think what this world would 
be like if you could not tele- 
phone so easily to so many peo- 
ple. No friend or place is ever 
far away when you can say— 
“Pll call you up.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Receiving the World 

Around the world last week rang out 
cries of dismay and outrage when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt abruptly swept the U. S. 
off the gold standard and let the dollar 
coast down toward the depreciated cur- 
rency levels of 34 foreign powers. Domes- 
tic economy controlled the President’s 
action but there was hardly a country on 
earth that did not see in his gold embargo 
order a slick trick in world finance. This 
opinion was intensified by the fact that 
he had moved only two days before begin- 
ning his White House conferences pre- 
paratory to the World Economic Con- 
ference. 

Britain, off gold since 1931, loudly 
feared the loss of her tremendous export 
trade advantage over the U. S. as the 
gap between the pound and the dollar 
quickly narrowed. To many a Londoner 
the President’s action looked like an. at- 
tempt to horsewhip Britain into line for 
some sort of currency agreement. Rap- 
ping the President’s action as “a delib- 
erate stroke of policy,” the Duke of 
Northumberland’s Morning Post warned 
against a “disorderly race of currency 
depreciation.” The angriest shriek came 
from the Financial News: ‘‘Wilful sabotage 
could not go much further. . . . The 
whole business has been deliberately 
planned in cold blood as a piece of diplo- 
matic blackmail.” 

Their country left alone as the only 
world power still on gold, French bank- 
ers privately denounced the President’s 
action as a “political fraud, too clever to 
be successful.” Cried the Journal des 
Débats: ““We would be playing the dupe 
to continue distributing gold. ...” But 
sitting on top of a $3,170,000,000 reserve 
Marianne la France vowed she would not 
go off gold. 

Foreign alarm reached such a pitch that 
Secretary of State Hull had to explain 
the President’s motives to each country, 
elaborately denying that the U. S. had 
gone off gold to gain a diplomatic ad- 
vantage in the forthcoming economic 
discussions. But no one denied that the 
U. S. had, in fact, gained an enormous 
advantage. 

Aboard the westward steaming newly 
decorated Berengaria, Britain’s idealistic 
James Ramsay MacDonald was quite 
shocked out of the philosophical calm 
with which he has inured himself to crises. 
Nearly a thousand miles behind him an- 
other Socialist, the chunky Mayor of 
Lyons, Edouard Herriot, was aboard the 
Ile de France. When the radioman 
brought him the news, one of his party 
exclaimed: “‘We might as well turn around 


and go back home.” The newly decorated 
Ile de France sailed on. 

By the time he reached New York har- 
bor with his daughter Ishbel, Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald had regained much of his 
philosophy. Newsmen asked if he were 
irked. Replied he: “Oh, gracious, no! It 
only brings into higher light the stress of 
the world.” When he spied a ferryboat 
named President Roosevelt, he cried: 
“There, that’s a good omen!” 

Few hours later, leaning on the arm of 
his naval aide President Roosevelt was 
out on the White House portico to wel- 
come his guest as he drove up in a limou- 
sine. Mrs. Roosevelt was there too and 
Daughter Anna Roosevelt Dall and Major, 
the police dog, and Meggie, the Scotch 
terrier. “I’m awfully glad to see you 
here,” cried the President as he squeezed 
the Prime Minister’s hand. He greeted 
Miss MacDonald as “Miss Ishbel.” All 
moved inside the White House to have tea 
after the most friendly and informal meet- 
ing between heads of States ever witnessed 
by the Washington correspondents. 

An hour later President Roosevelt 
turned over his office and desk to Mr. 
MacDonald to meet the Press alone. For 
30 minutes the Prime Minister talked, de- 
livering an eloquent sermon on_inter- 
national forbearance. He mentioned God 
six times; deplored the “awful way the 
world is wagging’; quoted Lincoln; told 
how he and the President were going to 
“lay their heads together.” He gave out 
no news. 

That evening after dinner while Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Daughter Ishbel were off 
at a dog show, the President and the Prime 
Minister settled in their chairs by an open 
fire in the upstairs Oval Room. Mr. Mac- 
Donald wanted to talk about War debts. 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted to talk about sta- 
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bilizing the dollar and the pound. They 
had hardly felt out each other’s mind and 
method before it was bedtime. The Prime 
Minister slept in what used to be Lincoln’s 
Study. He recalled that when he was last 
at the White House it had been President 


Hoover’s workroom. 


On Sunday the Roosevelts and the Mac- 
Donalds ‘went for a seven-hour cruise down 
the Potomac on the Sequoia. Because it 
was chilly on deck the President and the 
Prime Minister sat below talking, talking, 
talking, mostly about disarmament and 
how to bring the moribund Geneva Con- 
ference back to life and a happy ending. 
Back at the White House Mrs. Roosevelt 
scrambled some eggs in a chafing dish for 
family supper. 

Meanwhile the job of finding a com- 
mon ground for U. S.-British currency dis- 
cussions had been turned over to a staff of 
experts. The question: should the pound 
be stabilized around $3.50 as the British 
experts suggested or around $4 as the U. S. 
experts urged? Out of some such agree- 
ment might come a return to a reduced 
gold standard by both countries. The 
experts later discussed their findings with 
President & Premier, who then announced 
in a joint statement that they had “re- 
viewed the substance of their discussions 
with deep satisfaction,” that definite agree- 
ments must await the World Conference 
itself. 

While the President was off cruising, 
M. Herriot arrived in Washington, took up 
quarters at the Mayflower Hotel, awaited 
his turn at the White House. When asked 
about international currency stabilization, 
he packed his pipe while replying: “I’m 
interested in anything that will keep the 
price of my tobacco stable—and I have 
probably said too much at that.” 

Few moments after M. Herriot had 
been greeted in French by the President 
on the White House portico, a limousine 
drove up and out popped Canada’s pious 
Premier Richard Bedford Bennett. AIl- 
most simultaneously Canada’s Finance 
Minister Edgar Nelson Rhodes, in Ottawa, 
was announcing that Canada had ceased 
redemption of Dominion notes in gold. 

That night M. Herriot returned to the 
White House to begin his conversations. 
Meanwhile from East, West, South many 
another delegate was preparing to speed 
toward Washington to put in a word for 
his nation. 

First result of the momentous delibera- 
tions was that Sir John Simon, British 
Foreign Minister, called the World Con- 
ference’s organizing committee to meet 
in London this week, consider an opening 
date. In Washington Secretary of State 
Hull thought it would be some time be- 
tween June 15 and July r. 
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Sailors All 


Up to the Washington Navy Yard last 
week sailed the Gloucester fishing schooner 
Gertrude L. Thebaud, carrying 20 deep-sea 
skippers to the capital to petition the 
Tariff Commission for higher fish duties. 
Up to the Navy Yard fo greet them, as one 
good sailor to another, drove President 
Roosevelt. With him was Britain’s Prime 
Minister. They had just returned from a 
day’s cruise on the Sequoia. 

President Roosevelt shook hands all 
around, congratulated the crew on the 
salute of 21 fog-horn blasts the Thebaud 
had paid the Sequoia down the river. 
The fishermen gave the President a 50-lb. 
halibut. “Just about enough to feed my 
family,” chuckled Mr. Roosevelt, before 
cracking the old joke about the young 
bride who ordered six halibut for dinner. 
The Wartime Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy remembered well how one of the 
fleet’s schooners had been sunk by German 
submarines. 


en 


Riding the Wave 


A cold in the head and a slight sore 
throat kept President Roosevelt indoors 
the beginning of last week. It was not 
bad enough for him to go to bed or 
call in a doctor but he did spend two 
days away from his executive office and 
get a prescription refilled at the Naval 
Hospital. He continued to transact public 
business in the Oval Room on the second 
floor of the White House which with 
books, easy chairs and marine prints he has 
fixed up as a study. Thither one noon last 
week he summoned the Press, 100 corre- 
spondents strong, to give them the most 
important “story” yet of his administra- 
tion. Not in the memory of the oldest 
Washington reporter had a President dis- 
pensed such news from the living quarters 
of the White House. 

Sitting easily at his desk, and between 
handkerchief dabs at his nose, the Presi- 
dent revealed that he had taken the U. S. 
definitely off the gold standard and headed 
it in the direction of currency inflation. 
There was no formal statement and the 
newshawks, scribbling frantically to catch 
his husky words, were warned that they 
could not direct-quote the President. But 
there was the stark fact: the President 
was embargoing the export of gold. It 
meant that the dollar, no longer converti- 
ble into gold, would have to shift for itself 
in foreign exchange and seek its own level 
downward. Was this a sudden decision by 
the President? No, he had planned the 
embargo order four days before. What 
was his primary purpose? (ro raise domes- 
tic commodity prices and halt the grueling 
pressure of deflation. If the dollar depre- 
ciated 10% in the world market, cotton, 
for example, should automatically appre- 
ciate by the same amount. By cutting the 
dollar adrift from gold, the U. S. would be 
on equal monetary footing with Britain 
and the 34 other powers which have let 
their currency slip. Out of such equality 
might grow an international agreement for 
a new gold standard for world exchange— 
but at a lower ratio. 

When asked about his next move, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt likened himself to a foot- 
ball quarterback who knows his general 
strategy and the play immediately ahead 
but waits to see how it works out before 
calling signals for the second or third or 
fourth play. 

The newshawks dashed from the Oval 
Room to spread tidings which sent the 
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INFLATIONIST THOMAS 


dollar slumping abroad, churned the stock 
market to 1933 highs,* ballooned commod- 
ity prices, startled Britain’s MacDonald 
and France’s Herriot in mid-Atlantic on 
their way to Washington, chilled conserva- 
tive financiers with fear and revived the 
hopes of millions & millions of debt-ridden 
citizens who instantly imagined plenty of 
cheap money in their pockets. Reluctantly 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin, a finan- 
cial conservative, had to admit for the 
first time: “Yes, we’re off the gold stand- 
ard—for the time being. But —.” He 
decided to keep to himself his skepticism 
of the results. 

President Roosevelt’s decision to aban- 
don gold as the basis of U. S. currency 
had its roots in developments weeks, 
months, years ago. The echo of the 1929 
stock crash had hardly died away be- 
fore the political cry for more and cheaper 
money took its place. This cry increased 
as the value of the dollar climbed higher 
and higher against the value of goods. 
President Hoover bucked the demand for 
currency inflation by attempts at credit 
inflation, most of them _ unsuccessful. 


*Typical of stocks which last week hit their 
1933 highs as a result of the gold embargo and 
subsequent developments were: 


1933 1933 

Low High 
U. S. Steel 233% 44% 
General Motors 10 18% 
International Nickel 634 15 
American Can 49% 76 
Homestake 145 2047% 
Anaconda Copper 5 15% 
Liggett & Myers 49% 79 
National Lead 43% 90 
Utah Copper 35 60 
New York Central 14 25 


Standing firmly against a cheap dollar, he 
ran for re-election on a gold-standard, 
sound-money platform. At Des Moines 
he shocked his followers by declaring that 
a few months prior, the U. S. had been 
within two weeks of being forced off gold 
To the Republicans the gold standard and 
“hard money” became a political fetish 
with which to frighten the electorate. But 
the electorate refused to be frightened 
and the Republicans lost the Presidency 
Last January in the Senate inflationists 
mustered 18 votes for the Bryanesque 16- 
to-1 free coinage of silver, most discred- 
ited of the quantitative money proposals 
and their drive seemed definitely halted 
(Trae, Feb. 6). 

At his inaugural President Roosevelt de- 
clared for an “adequate but sound cur- 
rency” and two days later took the U. § 
off gold, for all practical purposes, with 
his bank-closing proclamation which ended 
the conversion of paper currency into 
metal. But deflation ground on. In banks 
which failed to reopen was tied up some 
$4,000,000,000. Government economies to 
balance the budget reduced private spend- 
ing. Unemployment rose to 13,000,000. 
The fear of riots and social unrest in 
Cleveland and Detroit kept Washington 
on nervous edge. 

These deflationary measures were only 
one-half of the comprehensive plan Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had worked out to put the 
U. S. back on its feet. The other half 
called for a much-greater-than-Hoover 
program of credit expansion—the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars in public works, 
mortgage refinancing, Tennessee Valley 
developments, etc., etc. If the President 
could once get that other half into opera- 
tion, he believed that he could break the 
grip of deflation. Last week he was forg- 
ing ahead with the expansive “inflationary 
side of his big plan when he was suddenly 
stopped in his tracks by another Senate 
vote on outright currency inflation. 

To the farm bill Senator Wheeler from 
silver-producing Montana offered an 
amendment for 16-to-1 free coinage ot 
the metal. Close on its heels trod Senator 
Frazier with an amendment for fiat money, 
Senator Connally for dollar devaluation, 
many another. The Democratic leader- 
ship, unable to stave off a vote, decided 
to stand and fight the currency inflation- 
ists. That meant standing and fighting 
one man—John William Elmer Thomas. 
senior Senator from Oklahoma, who for 
two years has been the ring-leader of Con- 
gressional inflationists. This tall (6 it 
2 in.) well-groomed Senator with slick, 
grey hair above a round, solemn face was 
born in Indiana 56 years ago. Graduated 
from De Pauw University, he went to 
Oklahoma at the turn of the Century, 
practiced law, plunged into state politics. 
He served two inconspicuous terms in the 
House before going to the Senate in 1927. 
His first love is Oklahoma oil, his second, 
more money for everyone. The 71st Con- 
gress ended in failure and confusion be- 
cause of his dogged filibuster for a Senate 
inquiry into the oil industry. He ardently 
embraced the Bonus bill because its pay- 
ment called for fiat money. He likes to 
roll the word “Revolution!” off his 
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tongue, put on overalls for news photog- 

“ ” 
raphers, talk about the “under dog.” No 
ranter, he visits bankers. 

Last week like a generalissimo on the 
battlefield Senator Thomas was in com- 
plete command of the Senate inflationists. 
Into the silver debate he sent his cohorts 
—Louisiana’s Long, Nevada’s Pittman, 
Utah’s King—to make his arguments for 
him while he sat back and egged them on. 
When the roll was called, the nation was 
amazed to learn that 33 Senators plumped 
for inflation by the coinage of silver—a 
clear gain of 15 votes in three months. 

President Roosevelt needed no college 
professor to tell him what the Senate vote 
meant. Another month or two and Sen- 
ator Thomas & friends would have a 
majority with which to dictate to the 
Administration a wild program. Happy 
politician that he is, the President quickly 
summoned Senator Thomas to the White 
House. They shut the office door. They 
faced each other across a desk. They be- 
gan talking—the unsmiling Oklahoma 
lawyer dead set on putting out more 
money, the genial Hyde Park squire equal- 
ly determined to effect a friendly settle- 
ment by conciliation and compromise. 
Minutes ticked into hours. When they 
rose and said good-by, President Roose- 
velt had taken Senator Thomas completely 
into camp. 

The White House bargain: Senator 
Thomas was to drop his own drive for 
mandatory inflation and sponsor a bill of 
the President’s making which would give 
the President authority to do any or all 
of the things demanded by inflationists. 
President Roosevelt had surrendered in 
principle to the Thomas school of thought 
but he had also won a strategic victory. 
Not only had he changed Senator Thomas 
into an Administrative ally but he had 
stripped Congress of the power to inflate 
recklessly. The White House and one man, 
not the Capitol and 531 would hereafter 
fix the currency of the U. S. 

Assistant Secretary of State Moley went 
over to the White House to help the Presi- 
dent draft his bill. When finished, it was 
turned over to Senator Thomas to carry 
to the Capitol. 


The Moley-Thomas bill required the 
President to do nothing, but it gave him 
enough power to knock the dollar down 
to so¢ or less if he sees fit. Assuming that 
he uses up to the hilt all the authority 
Congress is about to vote him, the follow- 
ing things will occur: 

1) The Federal Reserve Banks will re- 
sume open-market operations on a grand 
scale. At the Treasury’s order they will 
buy up to $3,000,000,000 worth of Federal 
securities and hold them for a specified 
time. Thus $3,000,000,000 in cash will 
pass along to the banks and presumably 
into commercial credit. But last year 
Presiderit Hoover tried the same method 
of credit inflation and failed to produce 
results. In three months the Federal Re- 
serve bought $950,000,000 worth of “Gov- 
etnments,” but their payments lodged in 
the banks and never got out to the coun- 
try. Last week the governors of the twelve 
Reserve Banks, meeting in Washington, 
promised to help the Administration carry 


out this feature of the bill. If it fails, 
then— 

2) The President will issue up to 
$3,000,000,000 in new paper money under 
the Greenback law of 1862. Behind this 
currency will be neither gold nor bonds— 
only the good faith of the Government. 
What saves it from being out & out green- 
backery is a redemption system whereby 
4% will be retired annually from appro- 
priation by Congress. This paper money 
will be put into circulation by the Treas- 
ury’s using it to meet Federal obligations. 
By diluting the value of outstanding cur- 
rency, it is supposed to inflate prices pro- 
portionately. If the deflation is still un- 
beaten, then— 

3) The President will cut the gold con- 
tent of the dollar up to 50 per cent. This 
power will permit him to co-operate with 
other powers for the restoration of an in- 
ternational gold standard at a lower level. 
If no such agreement can be reached at 
the World Economic Conference, the Pres- 
ident will proclaim a devaluation of the 
dollar to meet that of foreign currencies 
whose depreciation is hurting U. S. trade. 


4) The President will accept up to 
$100,000,000 in silver as payment on War 
debts at a rate of not more than 5o¢ an 
ounce. This sop to boost the silver market 
holds good for only one year. The silver 
payments will be used for coinage to back 
an issue of silver certificates. 

The President intended to use these 
enormous powers to inflate prices to the 
1926 level and to stop there. Once he 
starts, can he, will he stop? 

Answer 1. So far as outright currency 
inflation is concerned, the President still 
hoped last week that he might not have 
to start at all. The full and terrible threat 
of inflation might be enough not only to 
send prices up but to start real velocity 
in trade. 

Answer 2. The President still plans to 
try credit inflation by building public 
works out of his extraordinary budget. 
But whereas two weeks ago he did not 
call it inflation today he delights in calling 
it by that name. The theory is that when 
the time comes to control inflation the 
extraordinary budget can simply be cut 
out, which may not be as easy as it sounds. 
Then may come the supreme test of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s character: whether he can re- 
sist demands for more inflation. One of 
his Democratic predecessors, Cleveland, 
stern of character, faced such a crisis, 
saved the dollar and wrecked his own 
popularity in doing so. 

Answer 3. Complete demoralization of 
currency, the spectre of post-War Ger- 
many, the nightmare of roast beef selling 
at $5,000,000 a pound, is still too far away 
for intelligent discussion. 

Answer 4. Devaluation of the dollar, 
which the President was all against three 
weeks ago, he is now willing to consider— 
partly to please the ardent inflation block 
developing in Congress, and more im- 
portant, to solve the problems of inter- 
national exchange. But having cut the 
gold content of the dollar to 80¢ who can 
be sure that he will not cut it again to 
60¢. So the question remains: 


Having started, can he, will he stop? 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The House: 


@ Passed (306-to-g1) a bill to create a 
Tennessee River Authority for the de- 
velopment of that stream’s watershed, in- 
cluding Muscle Shoals; sent it to the 
Senate. 

@ Passed (331-to-42) a bill by Mary- 
land’s Lewis to provide States with $500,- 
000,000 for unemployment relief; sent it 
to the Senate. 

@ Passed (313-to-45) a bill to continue 
the 1¢ per gal. gasoline tax for another 
year; sent it to the Senate (see p. 14). 

The Senate: 

@ Debated the farm relief bill; defeated 
(44-to-25) an amendment by North Da- 
kota’s Frazier to refinance farm mortgages 
out of fiat money; received from Okla- 
homa’s Thomas an amendment, authoriz- 
ing the President to inflate the currency 
(see p. 10); voted (44-to-37) to include 
sugar beets and cane as basic commodities. 
@ Adopted a House joint resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation of the Akron 
disaster. 

@ Passed a bill to make an advance ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 with which to 
start farm relief, when enacted. 

First Rally 

Flushed with the importance of the oc- 
casion, Oklahoma’s Elmer Thomas, arch- 
inflationist of Congress, uprose in the Sen- 
ate last week to open debate on the White 
House currency bill. He was a proud and 
happy man. President Roosevelt was be- 
hind him. His measure, offered as an 
amendment to the farm relief bill, was 
sure to win. With his goal in sight, Sen- 
ator Thomas cleared his throat and 
orated: 

“Save only the World War, there has 
been no such momentous thing before the 
world in 6,000 years. This amendment 
may transfer from one class to another 
almost $200,000,000,000. It will be trans- 
ferred from those who have bank deposits 
and those who hold bonds. They did not 
earn that $200,000,000,000 and it must 
be transferred back to the debtor class.” 

But Senator Thomas was not to get 
his inflation bill through without any op- 
position at all. Few days before, Ogden 
Livingston Mills had sped back to Wash- 
ington from California and the company 
of the man who had made him Secretary 
of the Treasury. At his command the 
Republican Old Guard in Congress closed 
their ragged ranks and prepared to give 
battle for the first time since March 4. 

Mr. Mills had written the gold standard 
plank in the last Republican platform and 
now he was determined to see that the 
remnants of his party stood firmly on it. 
Into conference he went with Representa- 
tives Snell of New York and Luce of 
Massachusetts, Senators Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania and Walcott of Connecticut. Here 
& now, he told them, they must stand 
and fight for the traditional “hard money” 
principles of the Republican party. When 
they issued a manifesto, Mr. Mills de- 
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clared he approved “every word of it.” 
Excerptsé 

“Inflation once started feeds upon itself 
and soon gets completely out of control. 
. .. This bill may well constitute the 
first step on the road to ruin. . . . It is 
unthinkable that there should be vested 
in any individual the arbitrary power to 
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WILLIAM CHRISTIAN BULLITT 


The world went to hell approximately as 
he predicted. 
(See col. 2) 


alter at will the value of money... . 
Prices may rise, but they will rise as a 
result of fear not of confidence, and no 
permanent prosperity can be erected on 
any such base.” 

As the Senate’s No. 1 anti-inflationist, 
Senator Reed retorted hotly to the Thomas 
argument: 

“President Roosevelt’s program reminds 
me of nothing so much as a child playing 
with dynamite. He is trying to make 
prices go up. He may succeed. The trou- 
ble is that in doing so he may destroy 
the country and himself as well. . . . How 
would the farmer benefit if wheat sold 
for $10 per bu. if the $10 wouldn’t buy a 
pair of overalls or a gallon of gasoline?” 

When Senator Reed began to talk about 
the results of Germany’s inflation, Mich- 
igan’s Senator Vandenberg dramatically 
presented him with a 100,000,000,000- 
mark note which he explained was now 
worth 2}¢. 

To shame gold-greedy Republicans, 
Louisiana’s Long dipped into Roman his- 
tory and plucked out as a horrible exam- 
ple Triumvir Marcus Licinius Crassus 
(115-53 B. C.). According to Senator 
Long, opulent Crassus, after bleeding the 
citizenry of Rome of all its gold, was put 
to death by having the molten metal 
poured down his throat.* 


*An error spotted by the New York Times. 
Crassus was killed in battle in Mesopotamia. 
His head was chopped from his body and 


delivered to King Orodes of Parthia who had 
molten gold poured down his dead throat. 


Democrats in the House tried to twit 
Republican Leader Snell about bank fail- 
ures under Secretary Mills. That sturdy 
G. O. Partisan retorted: “Perhaps under 
the Republican Administration some 
banks were closed but we were never 
successful in closing all of them at the 
same time.” 

The attempted remobilization of the 
Old Guard was formalized by the an- 
nouncement of an organization to be 
known as “Republican Federal Asso- 
ciates,” to be directed by officers whose 
loyalty to the Hoover Administration was 
“outspoken.” Leaders: Mr. Mills and 
former Postmaster General Brown. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Second Blooming 


The dead ashes of some exciting diplo- 
matic history were stirred last week when 
President Roosevelt put back into the 
State Department a wealthy young Phila- 
delphian named William Christian Bullitt. 
Fourteen years ago the name of Bullitt 
brought forth resounding Democratic 
curses. His career as a budding diplomat 
seemed forever blasted. He was denounced 
as a betrayer of official secrets, a traitor 
to Woodrow Wilson, because he dared to 
criticize that President’s high-flown peace 
plans. He did what he thought was his 
public duty and for it paid a terrible price 
in personal abuse. 

So far has the world spun since stormy 
1919 and its passions of peace that last 
week found Mr. Bullitt, now bald, slender 
and 42, comfortably settled in Washington 
as a special assistant to Secretary of State 
Hull. He was there to put his wide foreign 
experiences, his intimate contacts with 
European statesmen at the Government’s 
disposal for the pre-World Conference 
conversations at the White House (see 
p. 9). The Bullitt career seemed on the 
point of a second and brighter blooming. 


Before the Philadelphia City Hall stands 
a statue of John Christian Bullitt who was 
Diplomat Bullitt’s grandfather. His father 
made much money in the coal business. 
“Bill” Bullitt went to Yale where with a 
good mind and a ready tongue he quickly 
distinguished himself as a writer and de- 
bater. He made Phi Beta Kappa and was 
graduated in 1912. Back in Philadelphia. 
he joined the staff of the Public Ledger 
as a cub, rose to an editorial job, went to 
Sweden on Henry Ford’s peace ship in 
1915. Next year he married Ernesta 
Drinker, daughter of the president of Le- 
high University. Their wedding trip was 
spent behind the French and Russian 
fronts as guests of German High Com- 
mand. When the U. S. joined the War, 
the State Department quickly snapped up 
the services of “Bill” Bullitt as an expert 
on German and Austrian affairs and put 
him in charge of Central European infor- 
mation. 

Because of his ability he was picked to 
accompany President Wilson and the U. S. 
Peace Commission to Paris as chief of the 
division of current intelligence. Col. House 
gave him President Wilson’s original draft 
of the League of Nations covenant, in- 





scribed: “In appreciation of your help in 
an hour of need.” 

In February 1919, Diplomat Bullitt, 
with Journalist Lincoln Steffens, was en. 
trusted with a confidential mission to Rus. 
sia to make peace overtures to the Soviet 


Government. Col. House, President Wil. | 


son and Prime Minister Lloyd George 
secretly sponsored this delicate Allied en. 
terprise. Mr. Bullitt spent a week in Mos. 
cow and came to terms with Dictator 
Lenin. On his return to Paris his peace 
proposal, involving recognition of the 
Bolshevist regime, was suddenly tossed 
into the waste basket by Messrs. Wilson 
and Lloyd George. One explanation for its 
junking was that General Kolchak’s White 
advance seemed about to upset the Red 
government of Russia. 

Young Bullitt bitterly swallowed his 
pride until May when he impulsively re- 
signed from the U. S. Peace Commission 
after President Wilson refused to give him 
an audience. An admirer of Lenin, he pre. 
dicted that the Reds would oversweep all 
Europe. He denounced the Versailles 
Treaty as a breeder of war hates, flayed 
the Polish Corridor settlement, warned of 
an early end to Reparations. Said Bill 
Bullitt: “I am going to the Riviera, lie 
on the sand, kick my heels in the air and 
let the world go to hell.” 

But in September, 1919, he was back in 
Washington and before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee speaking his mind on 
the iniquities of European diplomacy. He 
shot big round holes in the Versailles 
Treaty and quoted private conversations in 
Paris to make them bigger. He released 
his report on Russia and became a U. $ 





AMBASSADOR WELLES 
. was sent to cool. 


headline character. Mr. Lloyd George re- 
ferred to “a journey some boys were re 
ported to have made to Russia” and flayed 
the Bullitt report as a “tissue of lies.” 
The net result of Diplomat Bullitt’s at 
tivities was to furnish Republican Senators 
additional ammunition with which to de 
feat ratification of the peace treaty. But 
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for speaking his mind he became a diplo- 
matic outcast, with every Wilsonian Dem- 
ocrat ascribing his behavior to personal 
spite and sore-headedness. 

After a Paris divorce in 1923, Bullitt 
married Anne Moen Louise Bryant Reed, 
widow of Red John Reed of Greenwich 
Village who went to Russia and today lies 
buried in the Kremlin wall. They had one 
daughter. In 1930 they, too, were divorced. 
Mr. Bullitt continued to travel in Europe 
every year, keeping up his personai con- 
tacts in London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 
His mind and manner seemed to please 
foreign statesmen as he told them what the 
U. S. was thinking and doing. In 1926 he 
published a novel (Jt Can’t Be Done). 
Among his unproduced plays is one about 
the political life of Woodrow Wilson. He 
las a home at Ashfield, Mass. where he 
golfs, rides, picks apples. During the War 
he had an office near that of Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Franklin Roosevelt, 
knew him well. He climbed on the Roose- 
velt bandwagon early last year, worked 
hard at Democratic campaign headquar- 
ters. Last January he again traveled 
abroad where some statesmen mistook him 
for an emissary of the President-elect. In 
the Senate the cry was raised that he was 
a Roosevelt “undercover man” peddling 
the idea of debt cancellation to Europe. 
Indiana’s Robinson even demanded his ar- 
rest under the Logan Act of 1799. Such 
alarms were promptly spiked by Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Bullitt and the State De- 
partment. All that Ambassador Mellon 
could report was that “reliable eyewit- 
nesses have seen Mr. Bullitt leaving No. 10 
Downing Street.” 

Most of Mr. Bullitt’s predictions about 
the world’s “going to hell” have material- 
ied. Today he seems a much better 
prophet than he did in 1919. The Ver- 
sailles Treaty is in disrepute. Reparations 
have ceased. Germany is again a world 
power to be reckoned with. The Russian 
problem is no nearer solution than it was 
when he went to Moscow. But Special 
Assistant Bullitt is too smart to say openly, 
‘I told you so.” 


Because the political temperature of 
Cuba is red-hot, President Roosevelt last 
week picked the coolest man available as 
Ambassador to that strife-torn republic. 
Slender & young, Sumner Welles of Mary- 
land is a career diplomat who knows his 
latin America. That Santo Domingo is 
today solvent and free of U. S. Marines is 
largely due to his able efforts there as 
President Harding’s special commissioner. 
President Roosevelt first put Mr. Welles 
into the sub-Cabinet as Assistant Secre- 
lary of State, the post he now leaves for 
the Havana Embassy vacated by young 
Harry Frank Guggenheim. 

Most Cuban factions were pleased by 
the Welles appointment. Because Cuba's 
political troubles are largely due to low 
sugar prices and because President Roose- 
velt has been pondering plans to help Cuba 
market her staple in addition to providing 
infation (see p. 18), Ambassador Welles 
Was expected to cool murder-hot politics 
by sweeter prices. 


ARMY & NAVY 
King for Moffett 


Not one flyer could President Roosevelt 
last week find on the list of fleet officers 
from which the Navy’s General Board had 
asked him to choose a successor to the 
late Rear Admiral William Adger Moffett 
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International 
Arr Cuter KING 
His fame started at sea bottom. 


as Chief of its Bureau of Aeronautics. He 
delighted Navy airmen by brushing the 
list aside, naming a man who has more 
than 400 hours at airplane controls to his 
credit. Tall, spare, keen-jawed Captain 
Ernest J. King, 54, father of six daughters 
and a son, qualified as a Naval Aviator 
(pilot) in 1927, has since successively 
commanded the Scouting Fleet’s Aircraft 
Squadrons, been assistant chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, commanded the 
Hampton Roads Naval Air Station, the 
aircraft carrier Lexington. His appoint- 
ment was doubly important to Naval avia- 
tion in view of the President’s determina- 
tion to dispense with the services of an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

But flying Captain King achieved fame 
on the bottom of the sea. When the S-51 
went down in 132 ft. of water off Block 
Island in 1925 most Navy men thought it 
was there to stay. There were no prece- 
dents, no equipment for raising a 1,000- 
ton submarine from deep water in the 
open sea. Nonetheless a salvaging expedi- 
tion under Captain King, then commander 
of the Submarine Base at New London, 
went out to try. Commander Edward 
Ellsberg, who directed the divers and occa- 
sionally went down himself, has told in his 
On the Bottom the story of the months of 
perseverance, courage and mechanical in- 
genuity by which the expedition succeeded. 
Captain King did his administration job 
so well that the Navy gave him, as well as 


Commander Ellsberg, a Distinguished 
Service Medal. When the S-4 sank off 
Provincetown in 1927 he again led a 


successful salvaging expedition, got an- 
other D. S. M., this time with a gold star. 


TAXATION 
Depression Children 

Last week the Governor of New York 
squiggled “Herbert H. Lehman” at the 
bottom of a bill taxing retailers within his 
State 1% on all sales. Effective May 1, 
the tax will apply to everything people 
buy except food, motor fuels, public util- 
ity services. Strictly a child of Depres- 
sion, it will be operative 14 months, put 
$30,000,000 new revenue in the depleted 
State Treasury. 

Since the economic crisis, four other 
states have adopted retail sales taxes. De- 
pression children also, they appear to be 
thriving. 

Mississippi enacted her 2% tax May 1, 
1932. Up to last week $2,157,622 had been 
collected, exceeding expectations. No re- 
tailed product is exempt from Mississippi's 
tax. 

Effective April 1, J/linois passed.a 3% 
tax on all retail goods sold except gasoline 
and farm products sold directly to the 
consumer. If you buy $1 worth of food 
in an Illinois restaurant, a little item at 
the bottom of your check requires another 
3¢. Proceeds go to dependent unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Illinois was prompted to enact its tax 
after Jndiana had adopted a similar 1% 
excise, thus diminishing the chances that 
Illinoisians might do some of their shop- 
ping across the border. 

In Pennsylvania in August 1932 a gen- 
eral sales tax of 1% was put into effect 
for six months. Pennsylvanians hoped to 
draw off $12,000,000 into their Treasury 


by this means. 
RELIEF 


“Penalize the Generous” 

Ever since Eleanor Robson left the 
stage to marry the late rich, patrician Au- 
gust Belmont, she has specialized in phi- 
lanthropy.* These last two years graceful, 
white-haired Mrs. Belmont has been the 
most conspicuous Unemployment Relief 
woman in New York. On May 1 she will 
retire. Last week, at a meeting of Jewish 
women, she began her valedictory speech: 
“If you will permit me I will be absolutely 
frank.” 

Three thousand women, including Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, hitched forward in 
their chairs. 

Mrs. Belmont’s point: private charity, 
keeping 13,000,000 idle alive, is haphazard, 
wasteful. Said she: “The major portion of 
the relief program should be assigned to 
the city, State or Federal Government, 
and the amount agreed upon... as 
necessary to carry out an adequate pro- 
gram, should be obtained by special taxa- 
tion. I do not believe it is a wise 
policy to carry on the work of serious 
emergency relief with voluntarv contribu- 
tions. The system is as wrong as that of 
voluntary enlistment in times of war. It 
simply means that you penalize the gener- 
ous.” 

Actress Robson that George 


Major Barbara, tale of a 
his ablest document on 


*It was for 
Bernard Shaw wrote 
Salvation Army lass, 
social service (1907) 
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FISCAL 
Bond Babies 


Having two weeks ago postponed its 
debt problem by declining to call the 4th 
Liberty Loan for refunding (Trme, April 
24), the U. S. Treasury last week took 
action on at least part of its problem: of- 
fered for sale $500,000,000 of 2§% three- 
year Treasury notes. To encourage small 
investors the bonds were offered in de- 
nominations as low as $100, and the Treas- 
ury declared its intention of trying to 
allot in full all subscriptions up to $10,- 
ooo. Within a few hours banks announced 
a heavy subscription. Success of this 
issue will make it easy for the Treasury to 
pay off its short term notes now maturing 
nearly every month, presages further 
“popular” offerings to solve refunding 
problems. 


Fever Chart 


Like the fever chart of a sick giant, the 
Federal Budget continued to make news 
last week about the public credit of the 
U.S. On April 18 the red line of the deficit 
broke through the billion-&-a-half-dollar 
mark for the first time in fiscal 1933. On 
that day Federal outgo ($3,102,172,570) 
since July 1, 1932 exceeded Federal income 
($1,598,325,881) by $1,503,846,689.* The 
Public Debt stood at $21,452,266,588, an 
increase of $1,965,263,144 in the form of 
borrowings to meet current expenses since 
the beginning of fiscal 1933. 

During March, however, the Budget 
staged a small but significant raliy. In 
that month for the first time since 
September, 193: the Treasury took in 
more than it spent and closed its books 
with a hopeful little profit. March re- 
ceipts: $283,185,773; expenditures: $282,- 
367,864; surplus: $817,909. March 15 
income tax payments, together with a 
drop in expenses, helped to break the 
Treasury’s 18-month jinx. 

Though it was not his doing, such a 
break during his first month in office heart- 
ened Lewis Williams Douglas, President 
Roosevelt’s slick-haired, squint-eyed young 
Director of the Budget. The 1933 budget 
is a hangover from the Hoover Administra- 
tion, a Republican inheritance beyond 
Democratic repair. Most of the Roosevelt 
economies will not show up until the 1934 
budget (effective July 1) and upon them 
Budgeteer Douglas is concentrating with 
a heartless zeal that has bureaucratic 
Washington by the ears. Though he shakes 
his head mournfully and talks about his 
“sad job” which wrecks the hopes and 
happiness of thousands of citizens, he is 
determined that President Roosevelt shall 
make good on his campaign pledge to re- 
duce Government expenses by 25%. For 
1934 Director Douglas sets himself an 
economy goal of $850,000,000. 

Last week Budgeteer Douglas took a 
long step toward that goal when, through 
the White House, he submitted to Con- 
gress his estimates for the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill. At the last 


— +— 


*Same day last year the 1932 deficit was 
$2,145,146,544. 





session was passed a similar measure car- 
rying $1,083,567,534, of which $g66,838.,- 
634 was for veterans. On March 4 Presi- 
dent Hoover vetoed it because of Con- 
gress’ failure to reduce pensions. In the 
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BUDGETEER DOUGLAS 


He concentrates. 


revised version of this supply measure for- 
warded to the Capitol, Director Douglas 
asked for only $615,159,926—a clear sav- 
ing of $468,407,608 due almost entirely 
to President Roosevelt’s orders reducing 
pension payments after July 1. 

Equally as important as the cash sav- 
ings was a series of recommendations 
which Director Douglas asked to have at- 
tached to the bill as riders to give the 
President even greater powers as an econo- 
mizer. Authority was sought for the 
President to: 1) retire Federal employes 
after 30 years’ civil service and leave their 
jobs vacant; 2) furlough indefinitely on 
half-pay any number of Army officers (the 
plan: to weed out about 3,000 and reduce 
the present personnel to 9,000) ; 3) cancel 
Government contracts, including air and 
ocean mail subsidies, and remake them on 
better terms; 4) eliminate the year’s pay 
now given to surplus graduates from the 
Naval Academy; 5) readjust downward 
the extra flying pay now allowed Army, 
Navy and Marine aviators. 

Meanwhile the House of Representa- 
tives passed (313-to-45) a special revenue 
bill to extend for another year the 1¢-per- 
gal. gasoline tax which nets the Treasury 
about $10,000,000 per month. Included 
in the measure was a definite cut of the 
first-class local postage rate from 3¢ to 
2¢—a device to regain postal revenue 
lost when city merchants started distrib- 
uting their bills by hand. The President 
was also authorized to study and revise 
up or down other postal rates if he found 
they were losing the Government money 
on business. Breaking out of Democratic 
control the House voted (153-to-73) to 
transfer the 3% electricity tax (revenue: 
$55,000,000) from the consumer to the 
power producer. 


CRIME 
Tax Weapon 


Federal prosecution for income tax 
evasion has become a sharp Governmentil 
weapon against irregularities of men oj 
high and low degree. “Legger Alphonse 
(“Scarface Al”) Capone is now serving 
eleven years at Atlanta for tax evasion. 
Bankster Charles Edwin Mitchell is await- 
ing trial on similar charges. Last week 
the weapon was used against a $700-a- 
month marriage license clerk in Man- 
hattan and against a potent Chicago Dem. 
ocrat. 


Clerk. Inquisitor Samuel Seabury un- 
earthed, while delving into New York City 
scandals, that Deputy City Clerk James 
J. McCormick, Tammany figure, had il 
legally collected $69,000 in tips from 
couples he married at the City Hall in 
1929-30.. Clerk McCormick encountered 
real trouble only when the U. S. Attorney 
discovered that he had failed to pay 
enough income tax on his tips, and on 
$21,000 in interest on savings accounts 
with 24 banks. 

Newlyweds who took a broad hint and 
dropped $2 or more into Clerk McCor- 
mick’s open, cash-filled drawer, got a “God 
bless you.” Those who paid nothing had 
“Cheap skate!” yelled after them. One 
man testified that when he gave $1, Clerk 
McCormick remarked with some disgust: 
“One lousy buck!” 

Last week the marriage clerk, who had 
suffered paralytic strokes and was “a lit- 
tle bit confused,” was fined $15,000, sen- 
tenced to four months at Fort Eustis, Va. 

Politician. Moe Rosenberg has been a 
power in the now victorious Democracy 
of Chicago. He traveled with Illinois’ new 
Democratic Governor, Henry Horner, to 
the inaugural at Washington, but he did 
not go there for fun. 

Hanging over Politician Rosenberg’s 
head for months had been the threat of 
Federal indictment for tax evasion. His 
income, according to Government investi- 
gators, had been $345,000 in 1929-30. On 
this he had failed to file a return. What 
was even more suspicious was that $190, 
ooo of his income was not directly trace- 
able to any of the Rosenberg business ac- 
tivities, chief of which is selling junk. It 
looked as though Mr. Rosenberg had been 
racketeering. 

In Washington he was reported to have 
hired Mabel Walker Willebrandt to ad- 
just his case with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. When these overtures failed, he 
was said to have offered $150,000 to 
Treasury representatives if they would 
drop prosecution. 

Only when Moe Rosenberg was indicted 
by a Chicago grand jury for failure to pay 
$65,000 taxes, did the full light of pub- 
licity fall upon Mr. Rosenberg’s lurid 
past: a confession of guilt to an arson 
charge in 1913; a 20-month sentence to 
Leavenworth in 1915 for stealing from 
freight cars. Last week Chicago papers 
promised that the Rosenberg trial “would 
rival that of Capone,” would painfully air 
a basketful of local and State-wide dirty 
Democratic linen. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Burning Thames 

From Jamaica and Cuba comes sweet, 
potent rum to London. It is stored in the 
West India Docks’ “Rum Quay” ware- 
houses north of the Isle of Dogs, where 
the Thames River winds through the flat 
slums of East London. One night last 
week a small fire started in a timberyard 
near “Rum Quay,” soon got into the rum. 
A barrel burst, shot a fan of blue-blazing 
rum into the air. Soon concussions rocked 
the warehouse and burning rum ran in 
flickering blue rivers into the Thames. 
Blue flame fingered halfway across the 
Thames. London’s brass-hatted firemen 
came by fireboat and engine. As the rum 
burnt, its evaporated alcohol made the 
firemen tipsy. They put on gas masks. 
All over town Londoners could see the 
fire’s reflection in the sky. 

Finally the firemen admitted the rum 
($45,000,000 worth) would have to burn 
itself out. The fire had gotten into the big 
vats below quay level, turned them into 
huge alcohol lamps. Watching goggle- 
eyed, several Londoners fell into the river. 


Aimed & Cocked 

“|. . Butter, wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
poultry, raw cotton, petroleum, wood and 
timber hewn, sawn, planed or dressed; 
pit props, pit wood, staves and sleepers; 
plywood, builders’ woodwork including 
window frames, doors and parts thereof. 

“The validity of the embargo, under the 
recent.Russian imports prohibition act, is 
limited to three months unless renewed. 
GOD SAVE THE KING!” 

Thus with all solemnity last week Brit- 
ain cocked the loaded gun Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had been given against the trial of 
six Metropolitan-Vickers engineers for 
sabotage and espionage. The engineers’ 
sentences were light: acquittal for one, 
banishment for three, prison terms of two 
and three years for Engineers MacDonald 
and Thornton, respectively, whose amaz- 
ing confessions were never properly ex- 
plained during the trial (Trme, April 24). 
Therefore the gun was: not fired at once, 
but it was carefully aimed. 

The staff of the Soviet Trade delegation 
were told that they no longer enjoyed 

iplomatic immunity. They immediately 
started to Moscow “for consultation” with 
much muttering of a trade reprisal by the 
Soviet against Britain. 

Britain’s embargo was not to take effect 
until April 26. It was for three months 
only. By unofficial count 80% of Soviet 
Imports would be affected. Experts scan- 
ning the list announced that only 50% of 
last year’s Russian imports would be af- 
fected. Parliament could not face the 
idea of banning caviar or sables from Brit- 
an—even for three months. Omitted too 
were the important imports of matches, 
fish, eggs. And the Government, by means 
of “observers” and “unofficial §spokes- 
men,” scattered hints broadcast that. the 


embargo, although cocked & aimed, would 
not be fired if the sentences of Engineers 
MacDonald and Thornton were commuted 


to banishment. The Central Executive 
Committee, Soviet court of last appeal, 
promptly began reviewing the testimony. 

The Soviet Foreign Trade Commissariat 
was more brusque. Retaliating against 
Britain’s embargo, they declared a 
counter-embargo against British goods. 
This was to be no 50-80% embargo but a 
complete stoppage of the importation of 
British goods of any description. Three 
riders to the Russian embargo made it 
even more stringent: 

1) “Sovfracht,” the Soviet ship-charter- 
ing association, was prohibited from chart- 
ering any vessel sailing under the British 
flag. 

2) Special measures against British 
goods in transit through Soviet territory. 

3) Transit and re-exporting organiza- 
tions were ordered to reduce the use of 
British ports to the minimum. 

The Soviet Water Transport Commis- 
sariat further ordered chiefs of Russian 
ports to charge British ships higher port 
duties than the. preferential duties paid 
under the old Soviet-British trade agree- 
ment. 

Here was a real load, but it was not to 
be fired until the British embargo began. 
Soviet trade commissars privately hoped 
it never would. In 1932 British exports to 
Russia were valued at only £9,000,000 
against £19,000,000 of Russian exports to 
Britain. 

Moderate British opinion was best ex- 
pressed by the Manchester Guardian: 

“As an example of the working of a 
judicial system the trial has been a piece 
of make-believe entirely alien to our com- 
mon ideas of sifting evidence through the 
fairness of legal procedure. . Taking 
the whole history of the case and the pas- 
sion raised on both sides the court seems 
to have tried according to its lights and 
has been conciliatory. In no case will 
the Government be justified in employing 
force in applying an embargo on Russian 
imports or breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions.” 

Moderate Soviet opinion was expressed 
by Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov: 

“... Elasticity of imports is an ex- 
clusive peculiarity of the Soviet Union. 
. . . Weare convinced not only that those 
countries which may compel us to reduce 
our imports will expose themselves to the 
greater loss, but, also, that such a reduc- 
tion will react adversely upon the trend 
of the general world crisis. 

“Neither trade development nor trade 
stability is possible if the slightest friction 
or political clash between governments 
might at any time dislocate that trade, or 
if the governments assume the right to 
liberate their citizens or commercial enter- 
prises from engagements and contracts in 
commercial agreements or treaties. Such 
measures hardly appear a proper prepara- 
tion for the World Economic Conference.” 

In London, Chairman Sir Felix Pole of 
Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., 
holding company of Metropolitan-Vickers, 
announced that the company’s only de- 
sire was to forgive & forget, complete the 
rest of its $5,250,000 worth of Russian 
contracts. 


GERMANY 
Birthday 
They roused him with 
roused him with ice— 
They roused him with mustard and cress— 
They roused him with jam and judicious 
advice— 
They set him conundrums to guess. 
Lewis Carroll, 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” 

Forty-four years old was Handsome 
Adolf Hitler last week and Germany went 
wild. Not even the Kaiser or Old Paul 
von Hindenburg ever had such a birthday. 
Despite his expressed desire to spend the 
day quietly in his little Alpine cottage near 
Berchtesgaden he could not avoid the at- 
tentions of his delirious followers. They 
roused him with flowers, they roused him 
with telegrams, bottles of wine, boxes of 
cigars (Chancellor Hitler does not smoke, 
drinks nothing stronger than beer), Easter 
eggs, Westphalian hams, lumps of sugar 
for his police dogs. Back in the Chan- 
cellery in Berlin the presents came in by 
the carload. Sofa cushions were the most 
popular, there were over 1,000 of them; 
also clocks, books, pictures, rugs, clothes, 
a birthday cake weighing 170 lb., dogs, 
canaries, parrots, and a _ saddle _ horse 
(Chancellor Hitler does not ride). Most 
appealing was a box of pretzel mice from 
the children of Hameln, labeled YOU 
ARE NOW OUR PIED PIPER. 

In the city twelve Nazi standard bearers 
tramped with flags flying to the high altar 
of Berlin’s Protestant Cathedral while the 
choir sang, “Thus Far God Has Guided 
Us.” Nazi peddlers did a land-office busi- 
ness selling wooly imitation edelweiss, 
Hitler’s favorite posy, for ten pfennigs 
each, the proceeds to go to charity so that, 
in the Chancellor’s own words, “No one 
should go hungry on this day.” Restau- 
rants, beer gardens and Nazi headquar- 
ters who had promised to distribute free 
food ran out of supplies early, but it was 
a wonderful feast while it lasted. Soldiers, 
police, storm troopers and Stahlhelm mem- 
bers paraded all day long. Proudly offi- 
cials at the Chancellery displayed a birth- 
day message from the Reichsprdsident, 
signed “In loyal comradeship, believe me, 
your devoted VON HINDENBURG.” 

Bestimmungsmensuren. Meanwhile 
Heidelberg celebrated Handsome Adolf’s 
birthday in strange fashion. In the Hirsch- 
Gasse (Stag Alley) is an ancient beer hall 
and on an upper floor is a long timbered 
room known to tourists as the oldest 
fencing hall in Germany. Here for over 
100 years members of the student fighting 
corps have staged their slashing bouts. 
The Republic’s law against student duel- 
ing was lifted in Prussia, Bavaria and 
Baden three weeks ago (Time, April 17). 
Heidelberg boys celebrated Adolf Hitler’s 
birthday last week by holding the first 
public, open, officially recognized student 
duel in the University’s 547 years. 

There were two bouts: Teutonia v. 
Zaringia: Shibellinia v. Rheno-Palatia. 
Members of the four fighting corps sat in 
separate groups, embroidered caps on their 


mu fins—they 
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heads, colored ribbons across their chests, 
very solemn, very earnestly drinking beer. 
Official guests, something new for a stu- 
dent duel, were the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Willy Andreas, a group of pro- 
fessors, the chief of police of Heidelberg 
and the State’s Attorney for Baden. The 


spectators’ gallery was jammed with 
alumni, Nazis in uniform, even a few 
women. 


Duel is not quite the word for a Bestim- 
mungsmensur. No personal grudge is in- 
volved, the entire affair is an elaborate test 
of the ability to stand pain. Each member 
of a fighting corps must take part in from 
six to nine bouts before he has the right 
to wear the narrow tri-colored ribbon of 
his corps across his vest. Officers of the 
challenging corps pick the duelists at 
random. 

The contestants on the Hirsch-Gasse 
fencing floor last week were young boys 
with heads shaved, rather green in the 
face, damp with perspiration. To save 
their eyes they wore narrow wire goggles. 
A thick padded collar protected the jugu- 
lar vein, and a padded sleeve protected the 
right arm from wrist to shoulder. On 
either side crouched seconds with fencing 
masks, padded arms and rapiers. By a 
white table against the wall stood a rub- 
ber-gloved doctor, wiping the broad razor- 
like blades of the basket-hilted rapiers 
with disinfectant, laying out bandages, 
needles, tourniquet, sterile catgut. There 
is little real fencing in a Bestimmungsmen- 
sur. Opponents must not flinch or change 
position. The stroke is a quick snap of 
the wrist. From time to time the seconds 
raise their rapiers and call “Halt!” that 
the doctor may dab the principals’ stream- 
ing bloody faces, test their hearts. Finally 
comes the sewing up of gaping cuts (hard- 
est time to avoid flinching) and the flash- 
light photographs to send to proud parents 
at home. 

Last week’s bouts were followed by a 
Festkommers, or beer party, with speeches, 
songs, loud cries of “Silentium!” and the 
banging of rapiers to call members to 
order. All the students signed a telegram 
with pledges of allegiance and happy birth- 
day wishes for Adolf Hitler. 


AUSTRIA 


As Innsbruck Goes 

One of the first to leave the secret hud- 
dle of statesmen that has been discussing 
Germany’s future in Rome for three weeks 
(Time, April 17 et seg.) was the smallest 
and youngest Premier in Europe, five-foot, 
40-year-old Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. 
He took back to Vienna with him the as- 
surance that Italy would back his Govern- 
ment to the limit providing it gave up any 
idea of political union with Germany. 
Italy carefully pointed out that such a 
union would reduce Austria to the status 
of a German State like Bavaria. 

Chancellor Dollfuss. Christian Socialist 
(Catholic) leader, needed all the backing 
he could get. Austrian Nazis were grow- 
ing stronger each day. Until last week he 
had the official support of Austria’s home- 
grown Fascists, the Heimwehr. Nearly 
half the Heimwehr split away last week, 


published an announcement “acknowledg- 
ing without condition or restriction Adolf 
Hitler as leader of the German nation.” 

Little Chancellor Dollfuss countered by 
conferring with Jewish leaders in Vienna, 
reiterating the Government’s promise that 
their civil rights would be protected and 
asking Jewish volunteers for his emer- 
gency police organization. 

All this was shadow boxing. First actual 
test of Nazi strength in Austria was the 
municipal election last week in the Tyrol’s 
ancient capital, Innsbruck. Because the 
distribution of voters in Innsbruck closely 
parallels their distribution in the nation, 
foreign correspondents have come to re- 
gard Innsbruck as Austria’s Maine. Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss flew to Innsbruck to make 
speeches. Ninety percent of the electorate 
turned out to vote. It was no use. 

Nazis polled 14,996 votes, twelve times 
their strength in the 1931 elections, win- 
ning nine out of 20 contested seats. And 
Pan Germans all lost strength. Only other 
party to gain was the Communist with 
466 votes, a gain of 177, but they got no 
seat on the city council. 


Chancellor Dollfuss pondered for 
awhile, then announced: 
“The local elections will influence 


neither my aims nor my policy.” 


SPAIN 
British Grandee 


Still moving cautiously, the Cortes con- 
tinued last week the tremendous job of 
expropriating the great estates of the 
Grandees of Spain. Despite numerous peti- 
tions from Spanish intellectuals that his 
property be spared because of his great 
gifts to Spanish education, all estates of 
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Underwood & Underwood 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
His castles in Spain did not fade. 


the Duque de Alba, Spain’s grandest 
grandee and holder of 30 titles under the 
monarchy, will be confiscated. Also re- 
fused exemption last week were the lands 
of the Duke of Vitoria, but after formal 
protest by the British Government one 


Spanish grandee’s lands were spared: those 
of the Duque de Ciudad Rodrigo, Arthur 
Charles Wellesley, fourth Duke of Wel. 
lington. 

The decision reminded the world las 
week of the rich rewards which frightened 
Europe was willing to pay 120 years ago 
to anyone who could beat Napoleon. The 
present Duke, still a fervent foxhunter at 
84, is the grandson of the Iron Duke, was 
three years old when the latter died. The 
title Duke of Wellington and the right to 
bear the Union Jack on his coat of arms 
is but a small part of his inheritance. He is 
a Duke in Portugal, a Prince in Holland 
and recipient of a $20,000-a-year pension 
from the Belgian government. Ciudad 
Rodrigo, scene of one of his grandfather's 
great victories and centre of the Spanish 
estates thrust upon him by a grateful 
Cortes, is a little fortified Spanish town 
between Salamanca and the Portuguese 
frontier. Tourists bless the ultra-British 
foxhunting Duque de Ciudad Rodrigo, for 
in that town is one of the quaintest, best 
run inns in Western Spain, the Hospederia 


del Castillo de Enrique 11. 


FRANCE 


Swastika in Paris 

The thought of Hitler makes French- 
men nervous as witches. Last week many 
a Parisian caught sight of an automobile 
whizzing by with what looked like the 
Nazi swastika flag. When they spotted a 
second and a third, they concluded that 
German Nazis were swarming into Paris. 
They rushed to telephones and _ babbled 
their information to the police. Then they 
went out into the street ready to tear apart 
the next Nazi automobile they saw. Mean- 
while Paris police began to look for the 
mysterious Nazi cars. 


The solution: Paris Jews had printed 
thousands of posters with the legend 
“Don't buy German goods.” On the 


poster was reproduced the Nazi swastika 
Pasted on windshields, the posters looked 
more or less like the Nazi flag. 


ITALY 
Hero of Istria 

A U. S. minnow was last week the hero 
of Istria. 

The Peninsula of Istria is on the eas! 
shore of the Adriatic. Istrians were Avs- 
trians from 1813 until 1919 and _ speak 
mostly Slavonic. Many are Croats and 
Slovenes. 

They became Italians after the Wa 
when victorious Italy claimed Istria a 
the Peace Conference to help “make the 
Adriatic an Italian lake.” Italy cared lit 
tle about the grapes, cattle and lumber 
that grew on Istria’s terraced plateau: 
Italy wanted a naval base. 
Italian Government took a closer look at 
its new citizens it found that nine out 0 
ten of them had symptoms of malaria 
The plateau was full of semi-stagnant 
ponds where mosquitoes bred and rose it 
clouds. 

In 1926 the Government set the min- 
now against the mosquitoes. It was the 


silver-brown “mosquito fish” or gambusia, | 
found only in North & South Carolin 
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ponds. The male is less than an inch long. 
The female is twice his size and gives birth 
to live fish. Surface-feeders, they gladly 
gobble all the mosquito “wigglers” they 
can hold. Italy bought 200,000 of them 
every year from U. S. fish dealers and 
dumped them into the Istrian ponds. They 
gobbled their weight in “wigglers.” Fort- 
night ago the Italo-German Institute of 
Marine Biology announced that the gam- 
busia had gobbled malaria clean out of 


Istria. 


——6>- 


Road to Venice 

For 1,400 years no enemy could reach 
island Venice by land. Navigation was 
difficult in the lagoon that separates it 
from the mainland. Venetians skated over 
the shallows in flat-bottomed gondolas, 
floated their houses on piles in the alluvial 
mud, cherished their “splendid isolation.” 
They lost part of it when an iron railway 
viaduct was strung across the Laguna 
Venetia in 1846. But not until last week 
did a road, of brick and stone and con- 
crete, ever attach Venice, “Pearl of the 
Adriatic,” to Italy’s mainiand. 

Venetians had been arguing about a 
road to the mainland since 1898. Long- 
range guns made Venice’s isolation value- 
less as a defense. But it was still a pretty 
sentiment. In 1931 Benito Mussolini 
briskly ordered work on the road begun 
and that night St. Mark’s Square in Venice 
blazed with Venetian lanterns and bengal 
lights. Opened last week, the road is 54 
mi. long, 25 mi. of it a bridge over the 
lagoon proper, strung on arches sunk in 
the mud. It runs beside the railway via- 
duct and between the two is a concrete 
groove reserved for bicyclists. At the city 
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BENITO MUSSOLINI 


He put the Pearl on a string. 


end is Europe’s biggest garage to take in 
the automobiles that will enter roadless 
Venice by its only motor entrance. 

_ Some Venetians muttered that it was 
significant that Venice’s link to the main- 
land was opened on the 2,686th birthday 
of Rome. 


PERSIA 
Petrol Diplomat 

Europe’s best known oil tycoon is po- 
tent, mysterious Sir Henri Deterding, Di- 
rector General of Royal Dutch-Shell.’ As 
far as the British Government is con- 
cerned, Europe’s most useful oil tycoon is 
brisk, smooth-faced Sir John Cadman, 
chairman of Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd., 
and an associate of Sir Henri’s in distribut- 
ing oil in the Orient. 

To the British Press Sir John Cadman 
has still another name: the Petrol Diplo- 
mat. He cinched his title once again last 
week by ending amicably Britain’s five- 
month squabble with the Persian Govern- 
ment over Anglo-Persian’s. oil leases 
(True, Dec. 12 et seq’). 

Persia’s wild-riding, self-made “King of 
Kings,” Reza Shah Pahlevi never denied 
that the original Anglo-Persian concession 
was not factually binding. One of his 
predecessors, paunchy Shah Muzzafar-ud- 
din, in 1901 signed away Persian oil rights 
to 500.000 sq. mi. of territory for $20,000. 
Canceling the concession last November 
Reza Shah announced as his excuse that 
a modern Persian Government must not 
be held to acts committed “prior to the 
establishment of a constitutional régime,” 
z. e., the Government of Reza Shah. 

Britain’s Parliament boiled then 
talk of gunboats. Anglo-Persian’s 
John Cadman was in California at the 
time. Discounting inflammatory British 
talk, he started home with the mild re- 
mark: 

“TI am the Shah’s personal friend. I 
have often met him and discussed business 
with him. . . . I may go to Teheran.” 

In 1914 Sir John was plain Professor 
Cadman of Birmingham University, a 
hard-working, little-known expert on coal 
and oil. Coal was in his blood. His peo- 
ple were Staffordshire coal miners for 
generations and giving him a scientific 
education was their idea of lifting him 
above his ancestral trade without remov- 
ing him from it. Professor Cadman’s first 
connection with oil was while doing re- 
search for the Scotch shale industry. The 
British Colonial office sent him to Ru- 
mania and Burma en oil expeditions. The 
War made him Chairman of the Inter- 
Allied Petroleum Council and technical 
adviser in the development of a counter 
terror to poison gas. The War too gave 
him his knighthood and his first personal 
contact with U. S. oilmen. 

Sir John first won the title of Petrol 
Diplomat as government oil adviser in the 
famed San Remo conference which divided 
between Britain and France the output 
from the rich Mesopotamian oil fields, 
earned the anger of U. S. oilmen by shut- 
ting U. S. companies out. 

Breaking official relations with the Gov- 
ernment after the San Remo Agreement, 
Sir John joined Anglo-Persian as a direc- 
tor. He remained on intimate terms with 
Downing Street. The British Govern- 
ment still owns the majority of Anglo- 
Persian stock. 

Sir John was quick to realize that U. S. 
antagonism could be expensive business. 


with 
Sir 








He promptly lubricated raw nerves by 
offering U. S. tycoons a half interest in 
Anglo-Persian’s share of the War spoils 
of the old Turkish Petroleum Co. Oil 
men recognized this as the end of Britain’s 
closed door oil policy in the Near East. 
Month ago the Petrol Diplomat reached 
Teheran and immediately began a series 
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SIR JOHN CADMAN 


Coal in his blood, oil on his mind 


conferences with the Shah. Be- 
arrival the League of Nations, 
through Dr. Eduard Benes, ‘“Europe’s 
Smartest Little Statesman,” had laid the 
groundwork for a new agreement (TIME, 
Feb. 13). Last week came the announce- 
ment of a preliminary agreement between 
Sir John and Persia’s Shah: Anglo-Persian 
will in future pay the Persian Government 
21% royalties instead of 16% and will 
turn over 25% of the profits of its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Persia on its part will grant the com- 
pany a 60-year concession for the exclu- 
sive exploitation of untouched North Per- 
sian oilfields and extension of the present 
concession for the same length of time. 


JAPAN-CHINA 


Heaven-Sent Army 

Fifty miles northeast of Peiping, 
Japanese Army planes circled round 
Miyun last week dropping not only bombs 
but fluttering clouds of leaflets. They read: 

“Asia is for Asiatics!” 

“Yellow races wake up!” 

“Manchukuo is a paradise!” 

“Jehol is like a bud before blossom- 
ing!!” 

“The Imperial Japanese Army comes 
from Heaven, loving peace, maintaining 
justice and suppressing bandits in co- 
operation with Manchukuo.” 

“The Japanese Army is the strongest in 
the world!!!” 

Meanwhile the Tokyo War Office 
proudly announced that Japan would make 
no further advance south of the Great 
Wall, that the Heaven-Sent Army had 
reached all its objectives, finished its task. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Chinese generals in the north were not 
so sure. Reports reached Tientsin that a 
new “Western Expedition” of 3,000 
Japanese troops was sweeping from con- 
quered Jehol province into Chahar 
Province, Inner Mongolia. Mayor Chou 
Ta-wen of Peiping ordered anti-aircraft 
guns mounted at 20 points round the old 
city wall. Not that he could keep Japanese 
troops out, but just to make things more 
uncomfortable for them. Bets increased 
that the Heaven-Sent Army will set hol- 
low-eyed Henry Pu Yi on the dragon 
throne of the old Forbidden City before 
summer. Peiping universities packed up 
their libraries and laboratory equipment, 
prepared to ship them to Shanghai. 

It was a wise precaution. U. S. mis- 
sionaries in the invaded territory south of 
Jehol kept the wires hot with reports of 
Japanese bombing, destruction and _ in- 
vasion of U,. S. mission property. In Peip- 
ing Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires S. Naka- 
yama announced last week Japan’s willing- 
ness to make reparations. It had already 
made a cash settlement for the bombing of 
a French Catholic Mission south of the 
Wall ($600, silver) and had paid rental for 
the occupation by Japanese troops of the 
U. S. Methodist Mission at Shanhaikwan 
($22, gold). 

No matter how hard Japan sat on the 
Chinese dragon’s head there was still many 
a good twitch in its tail. Reports per- 
sisted that Lwanchow, strategic city on the 
south bank of the Lwan River, was still 
being held last week by its Chinese de- 
fenders despite repeated Japanese attacks. 
Most surprising news came from Berlin. 

Out of a special Moscow-Berlin express, 
supplied by the Soviet Government. piled 
some 60 Chinese—men, women, children, 
soldiers, bodyguards and generals. In the 
centre of the group was that irrepressible 
jack-in-the-box, droop-whiskered General 
Ma Chan-shan. Bland General Ma was 
acclaimed “China’s Hero” year and a half 
ago when he offered the only serious re- 
sistance to Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia (Time, Nov. 16, 1931 et seg.). Im- 
mediately thereafter he put on an exhibi- 
tion of double-crossing unrivalled even 
among the Chinese. Having first received 
thousands of dollars from his patriotic 
countrymen, he then fled before the 
Japanese advance, then accepted a reputed 
bribe of $3,000,000 gold to be first War 
Minister of the independent Manchukuo 
puppet state. Next he slipped off to re- 
mote Northern Manchuria and announced 
his undying opposition to Japan again; 
this time, according to legend, accepting 
a few contributions from Soviet sources 
(Trae, April 25, 1932). 


Fighting mad, the Japanese Army 
hvnted him relentlessly. Many times his 
death was officially reported. Last July, 


Japanese officers even sent bits of clothing 
and other relics to Tokyo to prove that 
wily General Ma really had been killed, 
and earned the official blessing of the Son 
of Heaven. Early last week word that 
General Ma had been seen in Moscow 
reached the U.S. Last week he was alive 
and visible in Berlin. Seated behind an 
inlaid tea table in Berlin’s Chinese Lega- 
tion, General Ma received correspondents, 

















GENERAL Ma CHAN-SHAN 


The Son of Heaven’s blessing was undone. 


announced once again his intention of 
carrying on the fight against Japan—by 
continuing round the world to Shanghai. 
Said he: 

“The American people must understand 
that the China of today is not the China 
of 20 years ago. There has been a natural 
awakening. China will never submit to 
the Japanese.” 


y 
MEXICO 
Five Hills 

Last year former President Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio ordered General Arturo 
Campillo Seyde to go up to Lower Cali- 
fornia and see what was going on. The 
General spent months pounding over dusty 
mountain trails from Tijuana to Cape 
San Lucas, visiting mining camps, Japanese 
fishing villages, straggling ranches. Last 
week he published his report. 

Lower California’s chief industry, said 
the General, is foreign military espionage, 
with the chief activity about equally di- 
vided between Japanese and U. S. agents. 
These scurrying sleuths are accompanied 
by attendant swarms of French and British 
spies to find out what the Japanese and 
U. S. spies are up to. 

Cause of all this activity is the reported 
belief of both General Staffs that in case 
of a U. S.-Japanese war, Lower California 
will become another Belgium, invaded by 
both countries. Spies, wrote General 
Seyde, have decided among themselves 
that the opening battle of this hypothetical 
war will be fought about a district known 
as the Five Hills. The Five Hills overlook 
a natural undefended harbor. Held by 
U.S. artillery they would prevent the land- 
ing of Japanese troops. Held. by Japan 
they would protect her base. The Five 
Hills are just far enough from the U. S. 
frontier to give Japan a fairly even break 
in a race from the sea. 

Unexcitable Mexicans read the Seyde 
report, tossed it aside as propaganda in 


favor of selling Lower California to the 
U. S. Others pointed to a significant fact. 
Abelardo Rodriguez is still President of 
Mexico and General Lazardo Cardenas will 
probably be President next, but Mexico's 
Boss is square-jawed Plutarco Elias Calles, 
Last week General Calles was at Ensenada, 
Lower California. 

Had General Calles been in Mexico City 
the ceiling of the night club L’Escargot 
would almost certainly have remained in- 
tact last week. Hard-working Genera] 
Calles’ son Alfredo, 24, mightily enjoys a 
good party. When sufficiently primed he 
has the urge to shoot off pistols. After a 
particularly brisk mélée in the Hotel Regis, 
year ago, Father Calles is said to have 
banished Son Alfredo to a distant haciende 
far from the sound of saxophones or pop- 
ping of champagne. With papa away last 
week, Alfredo was on the town again, shot 
four holes in L’Escargot’s ornate ceiling, 


CUBA 
“A Few Children” 

As Terror hung in a red haze over Cuba 
last week, the advertised Terrorist week 
against the Government of Dictator Ger- 
ardo Machado detonated to an end. Dead 
were 20, all youths under 25. Cubans had 
so often seen the fantastic in murder that 
last week they believed every atrocious 
rumor whispered in an alleyway. But 
many a missing student had merely bur- 
rowed into hiding. Police walked the 
streets of Havana in pairs, carbines 
crooked under their arms. Newspapers 
were firmly gagged,* except the Adminis- 
tration’s Heraldo de Cuba which growled: 
“The arm of popular will cannot be the 
bomb or the cowardly employed shotgun. 
With such weapons a few children and 
women and even men may be killed, but 
the Fatherland cannot be killed with 
them,” 

Police found an autobomba, rigged by 
three students, one the son of a National 
University engineering professor. Sup- 
posedly based on an invention of U. S. 
gangsters, it was an automobile with an 
iron crib slung underneath. In the crib 
were 350 lb. of dynamite and TNT, wired 
to the handbrake and the magneto. Its 
makers planned to abandon it in front of 
Havana’s police headquarters. When 
police released the handbrake to drive it 
away, the huge charge would blow police 
and headquarters to scrans. The three 
riggers were whisked off to jail. 

Last week President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles to be Ambassador to Cuba (see 
p. 12). “Persona grata” to the Govern- 
ment, he was at once marked by anti- 
Machado Cubans as the catalytic that may 
somehow purge Cuba of Terror. They 
believed that Dictator Machado did not 
know last week where he stands with the 
U.S. Many wanted to believe the rumor 
that Machado is all packed, ready to flee 
Cuba and the thousand vendettas that 
have been sworn against him. 





*Last week’s issue of Time, like many a Ie 
cent issue frankly reporting Cuban events, was 
ordered confiscated. 
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ius he is ina hole... but 
with good Contro/ he can dig 
himself out... with better 
Control he would not have been 
in the hole in the first place. 


In business it’s that way, too. 
But the executive not only must 
avoid having ‘‘Ball Four’’ 
called, but balls one, two and 
three as well. He has not the 
pitcher’s privilege. 


A representative will be glad to 
tell you how to get this Contro/ 
in your business and not use 
one cent from capital. Just ex- 
press your willingness to listen. 


INSURANCE returns to INSURANCE 


‘Today, insurance cannot make 
investment of reserve funds alone 
furnish the dividends. So intelli- 
gent selection of risks and more 
general and efficient management 
...all the results of better Control 
methods .. . are making under- 
writing pay the profits... Insur- 
ance is now back to insurance. 
Powers has long been used by in- 


POWERS 


surance underwriters for statisti- 
cal purposes. But because Powers 
equipment is accounting equip- 
ment, its uses under present needs 
go much further. The new Powers 
equipment not only makes the 
analysis required by the manage- 
ment and the State Insurance 
Departments but also prepares 
Agency Registers, Agency Jour- 


(PUNCHED CARD) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Division of REMINGTON RAND Inc., Buffalo, New York 


BANKING: frust accounting, investment control, stock transfer, 
general accounting. CHAIN STORE: inventory control, auto- 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: bélling 


matic billing &@ analysis. 


and statistics, inventory control, general accounting. 





nals and Ledgers, Loss Registers, 
Subsidiary Cash Books and Gen- 
eral Accounting Records. With 
basic information, currently avail. 
able, the insurance underwriter 
is in position to write only pro- 
fitable business. ‘“‘Marshalling 
Facts for Management” tells you 
how the new Powers Equipment 
will give you better Control. 





FEDERAL, STATE, MUNICIPAL: accounting and statistical data. 
INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL: distribution costs sales, analyses & 
control, general accounting. RAILROADS: car, freight, station account- 
ing and statistics. INSURANCE: life, fire, casualty and fraternal. 
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Hearst 
(See front cover) 


The most fabulous dwelling place in 
the U. S. is the ranch of William Randolph 
Hearst. Midway between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, it surveys the Pacific 
along a 50-mile crest of hills. Five times 
the size of the District of Columbia, its 
240,000 acres give lordly privacy to its 
little capital, La Cuesta Encantada. On 
this Enchanted Hill, the monarch’s castle 
rears cathedral towers to the sky. On the 
hill’s slope, lesser castles serve humbly as 
“guest houses’—Casa del Mar, Casa del 
Monte, Casa del Sol. Hard by these are 
enchanted gardens, marble swimming 
pools, a zoo complete with lion, leopard, 
bear, elephant, chimpanzee. On the hill- 
side roam bison, zebra, kangaroo, giraffe, 
llama, antelope, the emu and the gnu. 
These are but outward show. Within 
the palace portals is a treasury of Art 
that brings the value of their new-found 
home to $15,000,000: a Great Hall, where 
150 trenchermen may dine on 16th Cen- 
tury refectory boards beneath the festal 
banners of Siena; six Gobelin tapestries 
which cost $575,000; carved ancient choir 
stalls; the bed of the great Richelieu for 
guests; $8,000 vases; gold dinner plates 
and paper napkins; a ping-pong table of 
medieval wood; a lavish theatre, where 
each night is shown the latest talking pic- 
ture film, very likely flown that day from 
Hollywood; and 150 men and women 
menials to tend the comfort of their lord. 

Such is the fitting home of the man 
who rules the biggest publishing empire 
ever carved out of these U. S. His hermi- 
tage it was originally, his place of retire- 
ment from the world, but each year he 
has made it more and more a capital 
whither he calls satraps, whence he sends 
commands. There he picks up a telephone 
—of his private switchboard, Hacienda 
13 F 11—to talk, for perhaps an hour, to 
his editors in San Francisco or Chicago or 
Atlanta or Manhattan. There every day 
he dictates sheafs of orders-of-the-day 
beginning “The Chief says .. .,” signed 
“Willicombe”—Joe Willicombe, his 6-ft. 
secretary of 17 years service, who prompt- 
ly flashes the messages over Hearst’s Uni- 
versal Service wire which links Enchanted 
Hill to its fiefs across the continent—and 
to its outposts throughout the world. 

And there last week William Randolph 
Hearst prepared to meet old age. There 
the scandalous Bad Boy of only yesterday 
—the genius of a thousand melodramas— 
becomes 70 years old on April 209. 

The telephone and telegraph operators 
on Enchanted Hill will be just as rushed 
on the Chief’s 7oth birthday as any other 
day. For the man who has given freer 
play to every whim and ambition than 
any American of his time holds no day 
pure holiday. And he has said: “The 
ume to retire is when God retires you and 
not before.” 

Hearst at 70 has become something of 
a myth. Few of his 20,000,000 readers 
have ever seen his 6-ft., big-boned frame; 
his long, horsey face and cold, pale blue 
tyes; few have heard his strangely queru- 
lous, nearly effeminate voice. He went to 








Cleveland for a throat operation last 
autumn, has not crossed the Rockies since. 

If he can no longer ‘“‘eat anything, any- 
time,” if he can no longer ride all day and 
dance all night, and if he no longer, in a 
single hour, does everything from buying 
a Venetian palazzo to scrapping a dozen 
printing presses and remodeling the 
fashion pages of Harper’s Bazaar, he still 
spreads his newspapers on the floor be- 
neath him and he can feel that no other 
publisher is such a power in the land. 
Even adolescent Hearst-readers feel the 
reverberations of his career. Did he not 
always want to be President or make one 
and were not his telegrams the electric 
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Currently he is very much “in the dog 
house” with The Chief, who did not like 
his dalliance and divorce. 


The second son, tall, curly-headed Wil- 
liam Randolph Jr., 26, has also been 
divorced but was last week cordially re- 
ceived at the ranch on his second honey- 
moon. From his father he inherits a 
high-pitched voice, a mannerism of drum- 
ming fingers & feet, a habit of reading 
newspapers on the floor, and a capacity for 
quick decisions. From his mother he in- 
herits graciousness, sentimentality. Well- 
liked throughout the organization, “Bill” 
has honestly tried to apply himself to being 
publisher of the New York American 
within the limits imposed by a crown- 
princely aura and his father’s incurable 
autocracy. Also he understudies bald, 





Wid World, Keystone 





GeEorGE, WILLIAM RANDOLPH JR., JOHN 


When a mighty man is 70... 


power which welded the Roosevelt-Mc- 
Adoo-Garner deal and put the New Deal 
in the White House? Controlled inflation, 
the policy of the hour—whose policy is it, 
if not his? And looking out upon the 
Pacific he may sometimes see the smoke 
of a fleet which he has always urged must 
be ready to fend off the Yellow Peril. 
After Hearst? When a mighty man is 
70, men eye his heirs. There are five 
Hearst sons (no daughters) of whom two 
—Twins William Elbert & Randolph Ap- 
person—are too young to be studied as 
successors to their father’s power & glory 
(but not too young to borrow one of his 
airplanes last week to fetch a Pittsburgh 
girl to the Lawrenceville Junior prom). 
One of the other three, fat George, 29, is 
senior—and least likely on his showing to 
date to handle the Hearst empire when 
the Chief passes. Nicknamed “Fanny,” 
good-natured Son George has been tried 
out on the papers in New York and San 
Francisco, where he delighted in treating 
the composing room crew at a bar. At 
present he is in Los Angeles, ostensibly 
“learning the game from all angles.” But 
flying (at which he is fairly expert) and 
fast motoring he finds more diverting. 
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owlish Edmond David (‘“‘Cobbie”) Cob- 
lentz as editorial chief of all Hearst morn- 
ing papers. His enthusiasms are genuine. 
And if the American’s capture of the old 
World’s classified advertising and the de- 
velopment of a lively “opposite editorial 
page’’ are not to be credited to him solely, 
at least he knows what it is all about. 

“Keep your eye on John Randolph 
Hearst’’—were the words five years ago of 
John K. Winkler, the one man who has 
had the temerity to write a book on The 
Chief.* At 23, Son John (“Jack’’) is also 
already a divorcé, also remarried. At 19 
he was president of The Stuyvesant Co. 
which holds Hearst’s Town & Country, 
Harper’s Bazaar, Home & Field, Connois- 
seur (& International Studio). Then he 
was moved to the vice-presidency of Inter- 
national Magazine Co. (Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, Motor, Motor Boat- 
ing, American Architect, American Drug- 
gist). He did so well that last autumn his 
father tried him in a new r6le—understudy 
to General Manager Thomas J. White of 
all Hearstpapers. His current task: ad- 
ministrative economies. 


*W. R. Hearst—An American Phenomenon 
Simon & Schuster, 1928. 
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Of all the sons, John, a blond six-footer 
who looks something like his father and 
something like Britain’s Prince George— 
shows most of The Chief’s shrewdness and 
business sense. As a youngster he used to 
apportion his allowance to cover special 
treats, while “Bill” usually spent all of his 
the first day. His office walls are hung 
with stuffed sailfishes and drawings of 
ravishing women which have graced the 
pages of Cosmopolitan. Also on the walls 
is framed a three-page telegram addressed 
to John R. Hearst. It begins: THERE 
ONCE WAS A LAD AND THE NAME 
THAT HE HAD WAS EITHER JOHN- 
NY OR JIMMY AND AT ANY RATE 
HIS REGULAR STATE WAS A 
CHRONIC CONDITION OF GIMME 
VERY SELDOM HE WROTE HIS 
FATHER A NOTE BUT WHENEVER 
HE DID GOOD GRACIOUS OLD 
KING COLE THAT MERRY OLD 
SOUL WHO ASKED FOR HIS PIPE 
AND ASKED FOR HIS BOWL HAD 
NOTHING ON JOHN IN THE ASK- 
ING ROLE DONT FANCY MY TALE 
FALLACIOUS. .. etc. For 500 words 
the doggerel went on, ending with assur- 
ance that John might have what he had 
asked for. It was signed “Pop.” 

The estate to which the sons will fall 
heir, no man can appraise. No publisher 
in history has had such an inexhaustible 
treasure to draw from. To the vast cattle 
lands and mines amassed by his father, in- 
cluding the Homestake gold mine in South 
Dakota, richest in the U. S.,* Hearst has 
added other mines in Peru, mines and oil 
in Mexico, rich real estate in Manhattan, 
Chicago, San Francisco; a castle in Wales 
and warehouses full of antiques. His 
newspapers alone were worth over $100,- 
000,000 in 1929. But in 1930 William 
Randolph Hearst, who had never had to 
consider anything but his own will where 
money was concerned, began to sell pre- 
ferred stock in some of his newspapers to 
the public—and is still selling it. What- 
ever the real reason for his seeking other 
people’s money (perhaps to make inheri- 
tance simpler), the fact alone was signi- 
ficant as a break in the tradition of a rich 
individualist. 

Before Hearst. In none of the third 
generation is there visible anything—ex- 
cept the geniality—of the extraordinary 
character of whom William Randolph 
Hearst was the only son. Across the plains 
and mountains from a farm in fat Mis- 
souri went hawk-nosed George Hearst 
among 250,000 other young men drawn by 
the California gold strike. He was one of 
the handful who struck it, and kept it. and 
multiplied it richly. With mule and pack 
horse he roamed hardily from Alaska to 
Mexico. He went back to Missouri for 
his bride, patrician Phoebe Apperson, 
descended from Carolina-Virginia stock. 
His mines, ranches, banks, race horses 
and friends were one of the greatest col- 
lection ever made even in old California. 
He also owned $7,500,000 worth of the 
Anaconda; his million acres in Mexico 
pastured 48.000 cattle; and he would have 
bet any amount of it all on the landing of 
a fly on a lump of sugar. He went to the 
Senate on the appointment of a man he 





*Last week Homestake stock passed 200— 
only stock quoted at that figure on the New 
York Exchange in more than a year. 
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had fought for the Governorship. Presi- 
dent Cleveland preferred him to Senator 
Leland Stanford. (After his death Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst did almost as much for 
the University of California as the Stan- 
fords did for their private university.) 

Senator Hearst’s gangling son Willie got 
on neither at St. Paul’s School (Concord) 
nor at Harvard. He was shy, and had too 
much money to work out of it the natural 
way. His early habit of entertaining the 
boys to win them stuck to him. The strik- 
ing things about Hearst’s prankish col- 
lege days, which were twice interrupted by 
“rustications,” were his comparative so- 
briety and calmness at the centre of the 
whirlwinds he created, and his real interest 
even then in publishing. He haunted 
Boston newspaper plants. He made the 
Lampoon not only funny but profitable. 
And he decided Joseph Pulitzer’s sensa- 
tional new World was the ablest news- 
paper in the country. 

“Gee Whiz!’ Small wonder that 
rugged old Senator Hearst was surprised 
when his gangling son came home and, out 
of all the riches he might have chosen, 
asked for the Examiner, a pitiable rag 
taken.in for a bad debt. But greater was 
the Senator’s surprise when “Willie,” call- 
ing about him some of his blithe college 
friends, proceeded to run up the old rag’s 
circulation—at wanton initial expense 
by an amazing application of the Pulitzer 
method. (He had brought home bound 
copies of the World.) “The Monarch of 
the Dailies,” he called his sheet, and the 
spirit of the office was carnival. ‘There 
is no substitute for circulation” and “What 
we want to arouse is the ‘Gee Whiz!’ 
emotion” were the watchwords. Lots to 
drink (though not for Hearst; he was and 
is a sipper of fine wines), lots to spend, 
cannon crackers, yacht rides—Hearst’s 
staff were his familiars, and his paper’s 
contents were historic. He had Ambrose 
Bierce, Gertrude Atherton, Joaquin Miller 
and Mark Twain on his payroll. Also 
Thomas Nast, Jimmy Swinnerton, T. A. 
(“Tad”) Dorgan, Homer Davenport, Har- 
rison Fisher, “Bud” Fisher. In the Ex- 
aminer first appeared “Casey at the Bat” 
and “The Man with the Hoe.” (A Negro 
doorman turned away Rudyard Kipling 
when he came peddling Plain Tales from 
the Hills.) Wearst hired special trains 
at the slightest drop of the journalistic 
hat to get big stories. And with the 
Examiner he tried his first crusading, to 
break the railroads’ domination of San 
Francisco politics. Daring greatly, or per- 
haps not daring at all because his was a 
concentrated, icy, shrewdly calculated 
excitement, he greatly won. He lost money 
at more than $10,000 per month for nearly 
two years—and then got it back to spend 
over again even faster. He toured Europe 
intermittently (with a camera) and 
dreamed expanding dreams. Once, crossing 
San Francisco Bay, he drew rings around 
the country’s great cities and said to his 
mercurial employe George Pancoast: 
“Some day, a paper here and here and 
here.” Around New York he drew a 
double ring. 

Hearst v. Pulitzer. From his devoted 
mother, four years after his father’s death 
in 1891, Hearst got a $7,500,000 advance 
on his fabulous patrimony. For $180,000 
he bought the doddering Journal and 
stalked quietly into New York to knock 
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the breath out of imperious, blind Joseph 
Pulitzer. Few knew he was there until 
to add to the cream of his imported Sap 
Francisco staff, he began buying yp 
Pulitzer’s best brains—including Arthur 
Brisbane—and in addition made Pulitzer 
accept 1¢ instead of 2¢ for his paper, 
Richard Harding Davis and a dozen other 
star writers were also at call. The sensa- 
tionalism with which Pulitzer had startled 
Publishers Dana and Bennett and shocked 
Godkin, now paled beside the hyperbolic 
extravagances of the Journal, which ip 
three months rocketed from 20,000 to 
150,000, and in ten months to 400,000 
copies a day. Two of Hearst’s seven mil- 
lions were in it before the year was out— 
and then he started an evening edition. 

Phantasmagoria. The fantastic pyro- 
technics of colored ink and _ nightmare 
layouts with which Hearst, ever demure 
in appearance, staggered public attention 
in the next few years are still faintly re. 
flected today in his American Weekly 
(circulation: 6,000,000). Snorting bronto- 
sauri with swarms of pterodactyls perched 
on their backs go gallivanting from the 
primordial slime across the toes of fabv- 
lous princesses, heiresses and actresses 
who, swooning in ermine negligées with 
hot love-letters stacked around them, “con- 
fess all” under the shadow of Science’s 
jatest mechanical star-splitter, a device 
for laying the centuries end to end so that 
they will reach from the pearly minarets 
of wicked Constantinople to the awesome 
depths of the profoundest ocean abyss yet 
plumbed by man! Editorially the Journals 
were equally exciting. They flayed Tam- 
many and the Trusts, boomed Bryan, 
whanged McKinley, eagle-screamed at 
Spain until they brought on war. Hearst, 
getting himself commissioned an ensign, 
leaped pantless from his launch at the bat- 
tle of Santiago, rounded up 26 dripping 
Spaniards on the beach, herded them at 
pistol’s point into his chartered steamer 
and delivered them in person to Admiral 
Schley.* 

Nor was this flair for the theatrical a 
symptom of professional adolescence. In 
later years, a genius for adventure, he 
owned a cinema company, promoted avia- 
tion, practically leased the Graf Zeppelin 
for a world flight, and sent Sir Hubert 
Wilkins to Antarctica to discover Hearst- 
land. 

“Wicked” Hearst. All these maini- 
festations were simply the performance 
of a master journalist-showman run away 
with by his own technique. Strangely 
mingled in Hearst were patriotism, the 
sense of power and a desire to sell news 
papers, with the last dominant. Hearst 
always loved to entertain, with his own 
stories, songs, guitar, clog-dancing as well 
as lavish parties. His newspaper formula 
added Money, Sex and Patriotism to the 
old imperial adage about Bread and Cir- 
cuses. In 1896 he plumped for Bryan and 
free silver. After the Spanish war he 
discovered he had gone too far in his 
formulistic excoriation of President Mc- 
Kinley as a tool of the Plutocracy. Mc 
Kinley’s assassination was blamed on the 
Journal’s incendiary editorials. 


*His militant peak, however, was when he 
ordered his London man to sink a steamer in 
the Suez Canal to keep the Spanish fleet from 
going after Admiral Dewey at Manila! 


Hearst 
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HEN you invest in a fine car, you hope 

and expect to keep that car for a period 

of years. This is especially true if the 
car you invest in is a Packard. The long life 
of Packard cars—their ability to look beautiful 
and perform brilliantly for many years— has 
become traditional in America. 


But when you purchase a fine car, you are inter- 
ested, too, in the stability of the company that 
makes the car. You want to be certain that 
service will always be available. You want to 
be certain that you will never suffer the finan- 
cial loss that is inevitable to the owner of a ‘‘car 
without a company.”’ 


If you are the owner of a Packard, or if you 
have made up your mind to buy one, you can 
be justly proud of the position of this company. 
Packard has come through the critical period 
just behind us unshaken. Packard faces the 
upturn with a confidence born of solid strength 
and preparedness. 


The Loyalty of Packard’s Clientele 


HROUGHOUT these recent lean years, Packard 

has retained the loyalty of its clientele—the 
largest fine car clientele in the world. Packard 
owners have spent more than a billion dollars 
for Packard cars. ‘They have, in nine cases out 
of every ten, returned to Packard every time 
they bought new cars. 


Because of the depression, many of these own- 
ers have kept their cars far longer than they 
otherwise would. And in doing so, they have 
had new proof of the strength, the lasting qual- 
ities of Packard cars. With the coming of the 
upturn, Packard is in better position than ever 
before to benefit from a huge repeat business. 


The Loyalty of Packard Distributers 


HROUGHOUT the lean years, Packard has 
likewise retained the loyalty of its distribut- 
ing organization. In 1932, changes were made 
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in less than five percent of Packard’s distributers 
—a record probably unparalleled in the indus- 
try. And at no distributer point was Packard 
sales or service interrupted. 


As the oldest fine car company in the business, 
Packard has seen bad times before. And it has 
come through its entire history without a single 
reorganization, without a single upheaval in 
personnel. The present management has been 
in active charge for more than twenty years. 
The executive heads of the company average 
more than seventeen years in Packard service. 


A Financial Strength 
— Packard stands asa free and independ- 


ent company. It has no preferred stock- 
holders. It is indebted to no bondholders. It has 
no bank loans—for it has no need of any. It 
has one of the finest and most modern plants 
in the industry and began the new year 1933 
with more than twelve and one-half million 
dollars in cash and United States Government 
securities—twenty times the amount of its cash 
reduction during 1932. 


The World’s Favorite Fine Car 


ND results are proving the wisdom of con- 
A tinued and aggressive development —in 
engineering, in manufacturing efficiency, and 
in sales and service personnel. In 1932 more 
new Packard cars were registered in the United 
States than any other fine car. And Packard 
exported more cars than any other two fine car 
manufacturers combined. 


Such stability—of clientele, of sales and service, 
of company organization and finances— offers 
a most compelling reason for deciding now to 
choose a Packard as your next car. 
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LONGEST ELECTRIFIED 
RAILROAD 


YELLOWSTONE (S2to"2, 
PUGET SOUND COUNTRY 
MT. RAINIER 

MT. BAKER 

OLYMPIC PENINSULA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ALASKA 

“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 
ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Return via California-Colorado or | 


the Canadian Rockies if you wish. 
Lowest Fares Apply 
via the 


OLYMPIAN 


The electrified way 
Scenically supreme 


Geo. B. Haynes, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 

The Milwaukee Road 

Room 329, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
I am thinking of vacationing as I have checked 
above. Please send illustrated folders and 
information. $ 
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TIME 


| changed the morning Journal’s name to 


American. 

By then he was 41 and taking himself 
really seriously as a social force. From 
then it seems he was taken seriously by 


| Society and his hangings-in-effigy after 
| McKinley’s death mark the crystallization 


in the U. S. mind of the idea that Hearst 
was sinister. The machinery which he 
built for Bryan he deliberately used later 
to carry himself toward the White House 


| where he felt, doubtless sincerely, his “new 
| journalism” could best serve The People. 
| The measures he introduced in Congress 


(1903-07) were truly liberal in concep- 
tion, but despite his lavish torch-lit cam- 
paigns for Mayor, Governor and Presi- 
dent, his motives were never sufficiently 
trusted by The People (“Who Think’’). 
Perhaps, eloquent though he became on 
the stump, he was too mental for them, 
too synthetic. It was a simpler, earthier 
politician than T. R. who drove Hearst out 
of politics—Al Smith, with the astutely 
simple declaration, ‘““He’s no Democrat.” 

On his Enchanted Hill with his seven- 
ties upon him, it is a question whether 
Hearst is still unreconciled to age. He 
never let his newspapers keep a 
“Morgue” file on him. No man may call 
him by his first name. 

Hearst has seen the journalism he per- 
fected surpassed in profits even by such 


| sober journalism as that of the New York 


Times. He has seen that Democracy in 
politics which he championed, suddenly 


| altered to a dictatorship even more abso- 


lute than the one that made him attack 
Woodrow Wilson. In the internationalism 
which he has always shunned—to the 
point of being called pro-German during 
the War—he now sees his country taking 
the lead. Five years or so ago it was 
the fashion to regard Hearst as a “failure” 


and a “tragic figure’—but though he may 


need cash (as always) and though his 
papers’ prestige is low now that the coun- 
try has outgrown them in both directions, 
above and below, it is doubtful that so 
subtle a mind as Hearst’s is trapped in 
tragedy. He knows he has lived a great 
life and bent the course of millions of 
other lives. By the dark mental spiral 
that is called “inconsistency” he can ac- 
commodate himself and his past to what- 
ever is new. That is: what he has always 
been, a newsman. 


AERONAUTICS 


Up Macon! 

Last week a salvage vessel fished up 
part of the control car of the U. S. S. 
Akron from the sea floor off Barnegat 
Lightship. This grim sequel did not ap- 


| pear to weigh gravely on the mind of 


Commander Alger Herman Dresel, one- 
time captain of both the Los Angeles and 
the Akron, as he stepped into the control 


| car of the Akron’s sister ship in a red 


dawn two days later. His wife and 
daughter were looking on, 105 souls were 
aboard when Captain Dresel commanded, 
“Up ship!” and the brand-new U. S. S. 
Macon, her eight propellers swiveled 
downward, rose for her first flight. 

For two hours the Macon flew in the 
vicinity of her dock at Akron, then headed 
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northwest to circle Cleveland. Cleveland- 
ers saw her shining fat stern disappear 
over Lake Erie. At sunset she was back 
at Akron where a smoke bomb and two 
green flares signaled her descent in the 
twilight. 

“The ship handled well,” was tight- 
lipped Captain Dresel’s only comment. 

Back in her hangar, the Macon was sti'| 
the property of Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
Not until she has flown 84 hours, of which 
she flew 13 more two days later, proven 
that she can make 80 m.p.h., can cruise 
10,000 mi. will the Navy accept her. 


a 


Lindberghs Fly 

In the year since he lost his first son 
Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh has 
kept himself intensely busy. Almost every 
day he drives into Manhattan from the 
home of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow, in Englewood, N. J. where he 
and his wife and son Jon have been living. 
Several days a week he spends in the office 
of Pan American Airways, on the 42nd 
floor of Manhattan’s Chanin Building, por- 
ing over blueprints, charts, tables, opera- 








International 
Cor. & Mrs. LINDBERGH 
He: “I suppose it will be better to pose.” 


tions reports. He makes frequent trips to 
the Sikorsky plant at Bridgeport, Conn 
and the Glenn L. Martin factory in Balti- 
more, to watch progress on big flying boats 
a-building for Pan American. Every Tues- 
day, and often on other days, he goes up 
the street a block from the Chanin Build- 
ing to the Graybar, to his duties as techni- 
cal chairman of Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air. 

Last week Colonel Lindbergh undertook 
his first extended flight in a year, taking 
his wife with him. In his big red Lockheed 
Vega monoplane they set out from New- 
ark for a routine inspection of T. & W 
A.’s route to the coast. To spare them- 
selves annoyance they were more cordial 
than usual to newshawks and cameramen. 
Said the Colonel: “Well, I think the pic- 
tures you’ve been taking were terrible so I 
suppose it will be better to pose.” At Pitts- 
burgh luck was with the Lindberghs. Wa- 
ter in the fuel tank killed the engine as 
they were directly over the airport. 
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IF YOU WANT MORE LIFE INSURANCE BUT SAY 
“f CAN'T AFFORD IT” 





Here’s a NEW LOW-FIRST-COST Policy 


For the man or woman who wants permanent 
life insurance—at a low first cost—this 88 year 
old Company announces a new “1933-model” 
policy. 


This unique policy is based on standard insur- 
ance principles, yet it recognizes the fact that, 
in these days, many persons who need and want 
more life insurance, can not pay as much at the 


start as they could a few years ago. 


This is not term insurance, although the first 
cost compares favorably with term insurance. 
You do not have to convert it. The premiums 
do not jump suddenly in three years, nor double 
in five. After ten years, the yearly premium is 
exactly the same as though you waited five years 
and then took out ordinary life insurance. Why 


wait and be without five years’ protection? 


The premium rates start at approximately half 
those of ordinary life insurance. Yet this new 
policy offers benefits and vrivileges of a stand- 
ard Mutual Benefit ordinary life policy. 
The benefits include cash values, loan 
values, dividends as earned beginning the 


second year. The privileges include days 


THE MUTUAL 





BENEFIT LIFE 


of grace, change of beneficiary, extended insur- 
ance, paid-up insurance, and the option of leav- 
ing dividends with the Company to accumulate 


at interest, or to purchase additional insurance. 


In short the new policy is ordinary life insur- 
ance with the advantage of present low cost— 
to meet today’s conditions. 
se + & oe 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
was established in 1845. It is a purely mutual 
Company. At the beginning of 1933 it had 
604,153 policies in force on the lives of more 
than 350,000 policyholders, for $2,334,602,527. 


This Company’s business has been achieved 

through public favor obtained without pressure. 

The Mutual Benefit does not engage in experi- 

ments. New policies have never been offered 

except after the most careful deliberation. 
* * * * 

Further information concerning the new policy 
may be obtained through any Mutual 
Benefit representative or by sending the 

. coupon to the home office. An inquiry 


will not obligate you in any way. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me, without obligation, further details about your pew low-first-cost ordinary life insurance policy. 


(For more complete information give date of birth 
upon which you would like exact figures.) 





and amount of insurance $ 
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12 
REASONS 


for a 
Summer Vacation 


iN 


NEW ENGLAND 


1. Get more for your money ... rates are 
lower than ever this year. 2. Don’t suffer 
from heat—enjoy New England's cool 
summer climate. 3. Easy to get to... less 
time wasted in traveling. 4. Greater beauty, 
more varied natural surroundings. 5. All 
members of the family can find their favor- 
ite hobby. 6. Mountains, lakes, ocean and 
woods so near together they can all be 
sampled withina few hours, 7.Good roads, 
good train service. &. Every sports oppor- 
tunity. 9. A dash of the old-world with all 
the conveniences of the new. 10. Quaint, 
spotless hotels. I 3. New England cooking 
.-. enough said! 32. A sincere welcome, 
less boisterous but more heart-felt. Write 
today for free booklet. 
It will help you get the 
most for your vacation 
dollar. Act now! Plan 
early! New England 
Council, Statler Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 













New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 





Please send me free copy of your profusely 
illustrated booklet,M -1 3. 
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Names make Last week these 


| names made this news: 

A man appeared in John P. Morgan’s 
outer office. He said he had come about 
Mr. Morgan’s manuscript of Vol. I of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Guy Mannering, mys- 

| teriously stolen from a loan exhibition last 


neWS. 


autumn at Columbia University (TIME, 
Dec. He was whisked in at once to 
Mr. Morgan. For five months world po- 
lice had been watching pawnshops and 
“fences” for the MS. The man said 
quietly, “Would you be interested in get- 
ting back Guy Mannering on a basis of 
no questions asked, no money paid?” Mr. 
Morgan said, “Yes.” The man left and 
soon a messenger brought the manuscript 
to the Morgan Library. 


In his home in Abington, Pa. Lessing 
Julius Rosenwald, board chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., answered the tele- 
phone. The voice he heard was that of a 
man who had sent him three letters de- 
manding $100,000 on pain of “cruel, ruth- 
less and vicious death” for him, his wife 
and five children. On another telephone 
Mr. Rosenwald’s family telephoned police 
who traced the call, then raced to the 
store from which the voice came. Mr. 
Rosenwald went on talking. Said he after- 
wards: “First we talked about the money 
and tried to effect a compromise, and 
you know that always takes time in any 
transaction. ... Then I said whatever 
came into my mind. ... You can’t let 
those things get on your nerves, you know. 
You’ve got to handle them in a calm way.” 
After nine minutes of palaver a_ third 
voice broke in and told Mr. Rosenwald 
that police had nabbed one Charles Weil, 
29, unemployed clerk. 

eink 

In 1928 one “Frances Jo Wagner” was 
hired as a file clerk in the office of Adver- 
tising Man Bruce Barton. After a few 
weeks one Hugh King came and ranted 
that Barton had been intimate with his 
wife, Gertrude Gussenhaven Wagner King. 
“Frances Jo Wagner” left. Later the man 
sued his wife for divorce, naming Bruce 
Barton as co-respondent, sued Barton for 
alienation of affections. On advice of his 
company’s lawyers Barton settled for 
$25,000 and got quit-claims from man & 
wife. Last November the woman sued for 
| $250.000 more, charging that Barton had 
warned other advertising agencies against 
hiring her. Trying another way of mak- 
ing a living, she wrote a book in which a 

principal character is named “Roos Mar- 

tin.” Last week the Manhattan Grand 
Jury indicted her on a charge of having 
threatened Bruce Barton with publishing 
the book if he did not pay her $50,000. At 
the same time Barton’s lawyers moved for 
a quick trial of her $250,000 suit. 


~ 


Agents for Victor Emanuel, horsey 
Manhattan broker, after being repeatedly 
eluded, seized the Rolls-Royce coupe of 
John Barry Ryan, eccentric son of the 
late Financier Thomas Fortune Ryan, in 
part satisfaction of a judgment of $37,- 
353-46 obtained by Mr. Emanuel for rent 

| on a piece of land near Belmont Park 


-). 








racetrack where Mr. Ryan had thought of 
starting a racing stable. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad last week 
sued Mr. Ryan for $6,000 for parking 
charges on his private car in its Long 
Island city yards. 

Minnesota’s Representative Francis 
Henry Shoemaker, truculent Farmer. 
Laborite, listened for three 
revelry across the court in his Washington 
apartment house. He complained by tele. 
phone, finally went to see the revelers, 
One Theodore Cohen quoted Shoemaker 
as saying: “I am the only ex-convict in 
Congress* and I am hardboiled. I know 
how to handle Jews. I’m another Hitler.” 
Then he punched Cohen in the eye, knock- 
ing him to the floor. Soon Shoemaker's 
doctor came & sewed up Cohen’s face, 
Next day Cohen tried in vain to get a 
warrant for Shoemaker’s arrest on charges 
of assault & battery. First, Shoemaker 
agreed to waive his Congressional im- 
munity and stand trial. Later he changed 
his mind. Said he: “If it were for myself 
alone, I wouldn’t hesitate for I could beat 
the case without trouble. But a number 
of the members | of the House] are afraid 
if I waive immunity they will be bothered 
in the future by charges for little things. 
: > Finally he changed his mind again 
and agreed to a trial by jury. 


A mob of long. unpaid, tatterdemalion 
Chicago school-teachers invaded big Chi- 
cago banks to demand co-operation be- 
tween banks and the taxless school board. 
Melvin Alvah Traylor put them off with 
an “I agree with you.” Charles Gates 
Dawes cowed them with: “To hell with 


trouble makers.” 





Sequels 

To news of bygone weeks, 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To the unsolved death of Zachary 
Smith Reynolds, Camel cigaret scion 
(Time, July 18): agreement between the 
Reynolds family, his second wife Elsheth 
(“Libby”) Holman Reynolds and his first 
wife Anne Cannon Reynolds, towel heiress, 
awarding $2,000.000 each to his two chil- 
dren, Libby Reynolds’ son Zachary Smith 
Jr. and Anne Cannon Reynolds II. 


@ To the Chicago kidnapping of John 
(“Jake the Barber’’) Factor’s son Jerome 
(Time, April 24): Jerome’s return early 
one morning. Factor claimed he had gulled 
the kidnappers by publishing a letter he 
had written to himself, boosting the ran- 
som price. They began to suspect a traitor 
among themselves. 


*The U. S. Constitution does not bar e 
convicts from holding office. The Minnesota 
State Constitution does. Shoemaker’s seat is now 
being contested on the ground that his prison 
term lost him his citizenship. In 1930 a ot 
Paul judge gave him a suspended sentence 10! 
mailing a letter to a banker addressed “robbet 
of orphans and widows.” Shoemaker round 
criticized judge & sentence in his newspaper ZI 
Organized Farmer. The judge sent him to Leavel 
worth Penitentiary for contempt of court. Last 
week in 7 
“foreign power not over-friendly to the U. 5. 
was backing Cuban revolutionaries in the U. 
He proposed an investigation. 
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200 KW motor generator set built by the Elliott 
Company of Ridgway. Pa., equipped with j 
Bearings in 1918. The bearings have not yet 
begun to show signs of appreciable wear. 
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PERFORMANCE....that Smiles at....PRICE TAGS! 


OU can get Plus-Performance in 

bearings simply by specifying... 
by demanding Sc. And Plus-Per- 
formance in a bearing always costs 
less...even when the bearing costs 
more, 


For example: theSstsf Bearings that 
went into the hard-working motor 
generator set, illustrated above, in 


1918... that are still on the job and 


that have never asked for anything 
but oil four times each year! 


s20Sf Bearings are not built with one 
eye ona pricelist. They are made todo 
a specific job. Special ores from Sic 
mines. Special steels from Sts for- 
mulas. Test upon test in S08 labo- 
ratories. The right bearing in the right 
place... always. These are some of 


the things that allow Soc Bearings 


to stand up for years when ordinary 
bearings fall down in a few short 


months. §3cSs Industries Inc., 40 
East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 





| You're not old, of course. It’s 
ae =just an affectionate term used 
m— | by your good friends—and 
you like to hear them say it. 

We, too, are flattered when people refer 
| to “the old Parker House”. 
fact, we’re the most modern hotel in 
Boston, but we like the expression be- 
cause it recalls the glorious history of this 
famous hostelry, which for two genera- 
tions has provided guests with comfortable 
shelter and good food. The new Parker 
House offers every modern improvement 
. bath, shower and circulating ice- 
water in every room, the choicest in 
cuisine, accommodations and _ location 
. but it will always be “the old Parker 
House” to its friends. We want it so. 





Plenty cf single rooms with bath at $3 





| Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 
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TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS 





“TOP SIDE” 


at TOURIST 
Class Rates 
to 


EUROPE 


ES... 


covery — the new 


another dis- 





1933 standard of trans- 
atlantic travel! 

On the Minnetonka, Minnewaska, Pennland and 
Westernland, smart folk are finding the same 
expansive decks, the same roomy cabins, the 
same fine service . . . and this year, they are 
offered at the low Tourist Class rate, for 
Tourist is the highest class on the ship. 


Note the low rates: From $106.50, one way; 
from $189.00, round trip. 


MINNEWASKA - MINNETONKA 
PENNLAND - WESTERNLAND 


Regular weekly sailings to 
Southampton, Havre and Antwerp 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
through your 


RED STAR Lint 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York 
Cther Offices in Principal Cities 


In point of | 





| really expert teams. 





TIME 





Soccer Championship 


Wee Willie McLean, one of the five 
| Scotsmen on his team, scampered down 


| the left side of Sportsman’s Park in St. 


Louis, took a neat pass from the inside 
man, gave the large round leather ball a 
clever kick with the toe of his right shoe. 
It sailed past Chesney, the New York 
Americans’ goal guard, into the net behind 
the goal. That was less than two minutes 
after the second half began but it was 
enough to win, 1 to o, the first game of the 
two-out-of-three series in the final round 
for the National Challenge Cup at soccer. 


Soccer in the U. S. is controlled by the 
U. S. Football Association which has 33 
affiliated associations, each one contain- 
ing from 25 to 300 clubs. Any num- 
ber of teams, amateur or professional, 
can enter the tournament for the Chal- 
lenge Cup which is played off first in local 
tournaments, then by states, finally in an 
intersectional series between winners from 
the East and West. Wee Willie McLean’s 
team, Western winner this year, is com- 
posed entirely of professionals who play 
to advertise the Stix, Baer & Fuller De- 
partment Store of St. Louis. Five of the 
men on it—McNab, McPherson, Gon- 
salves, Nilsen, Watson—used to play for 
Fall River; McLean played for the Chi- 
cago Bricklayers two years ago. The New 
York Americans are a very different sort 
of organization. They are largely owned 
& operated by Erno Schwarcz, Manhattan 


broker, who coaches the team, captains 
it, plays outside right forward. Mr. 
Schwarcz, who used to conduct an or- 


chestra in Vienna, plays a violin with his 
left hand, was born in Hungary, later 
naturalized in Austria. He was an inter- 
nationalist on Hungarian then on Austrian 
soccer teams. In 1926, he toured the U. S. 
with the Hakoah team of Austria, became 
convinced that all soccer needed, to be- 
come a major U. S. game, was a few 
In 1927 he returned 
partly for business, chiefly to 
improve the soccer. The Americans have 
two British fullbacks, three Scottish half- 
backs, an inside right named Hausler who 
is an Austrian Jew, a centre forward, 
George Michaels, who was born of Rus- 
sian parents in China, an inside left named 
William (“Shamus”) O’Brien and a goal 
guard from Bayonne, N. J., named Stanley 
Chesney. 

The last time 


to the U. S.., 


a Western team won the 
Challenge Cup was in 1922. Fifteen 
minutes after the kickoff in the second 
game in New York last week, sandy-haired 
little McLean took a pass from his 17- 
year-old halfback, Ollie Bohlman, sent a 
rightfoot hook shot into the corner of the 
net. The Americans evened the score 
with a fluky goal before the half was out 
but McLean got one more chance to break 
the tie. When there were only seven 
minutes left to play, he sent in a corner 
kick, low and wide, to his centre, Werner 
(“Scotty”) Nilsen. Nilsen received the 
pass on his broad Norwegian skull, gave it 
a resounding butt. The ball sailed past 
Chesney’s long arm for the goal that ended 
the game, 2 to 1, gave the Westerners the 
Cup. 


SQ RT 








Boston Marathon 


If you want to win the Boston A, A 
Marathon—26 mi. over macadam and con. 
crete roads from Hopkinton to a finish-line 
on Exeter Street—a good way is to finish 
eighth the year before. Jimmy Henigan 
was eighth in 1930, winner the next year: 
Paul De Bruyn was eighth in 1931, winner 
a year ago. In eighth place last year was 
a short, prudent Pawtucket, R. I. mill 
worker named Leslie Samuel Pawson who 
trains for marathons not by drinking beer 
like many of his confréres but by total 
abstinence from alcohol and tobacco, long 
runs around Pawtucket when he ges 
through work. Last week Leslie Pawson 
started off smoothly with a group bunched 
in third place. For 18 mi. he scampered 














W ide W. orld. 


LesLIeE PAWSON 


He runs around Pawtucket after work 


lightly along, not plodding like most mara- 
thoners but running on his toes. Of the 
other runners in the race, 219 straggled 
behind him and two, Walter Hornby and 
John DeGloria stayed in front. 

Just before Newton Hills, the most pun- 
ishing part of the distance, Pawson caughi 
Hornby; at Brae Burn he caught plucky 
little DeGloria, ran past him at the top 0 
a hill. That settled the race. Running 
shrewdly, keeping to the shelter of trees 
as much as possible when the chilly wind 
blew in his face, waving to his parents 
and fiancée at the finish, Pawson broke the 
tape in 2 hr. 31 min. 1.6 sec.—no less than 
34 sec. below the Olympic marathon rec- 
ord, a full two minutes better than the 
record for the Boston run. Eighth last 
week was iron-legged old Clarence De 
Mar, Keene (N. H.) school teacher, who 
has won seven Boston Marathons, finishe¢ 
second or third in four. 


Who Won 

@ Cornelius Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whit- 
ney’s Equipoise: his first race of the sea 
son, the Philadelphia Handicap, for 4 
$7,500 purse that brought his total wit- 
nings to $273,585; at Havre de Grace. 
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BETTER OILS from the Ground Up... 


are naturally BETTER FOR YOUR 
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Chars Nad ler fae 7 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
a= CRUDE Oil. TK 


from wh 





th the We 
motor 


finest ous are made 


and this Emblem protects 
them from oil well to you! 


00K at this map and this emblem! The 
[ map shows you where the world’s 
finest motor oils come from. The emblem 
guarantees: that source. 

Vital qualities in a motor oil come from 
the crude. No two crude oils are alike. 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude has important 
superiorities. The motor oils made from 
it keep these natural advantages. They’re 
better oils from the ground up! 
hold 


Even when your 


Pennsylvania oils their body 
better than other oils. 
pistons are superheated, these oils still 
give effective lubrication. That means 
less friction—fewer repair bills for you— 
many dollars saved. 

Another saving—Pennsylvania motor 
oils have low volatility. Your car won’t 
“burn up” oil so fast. You won’t have 
to buy so many extra quarts, 

And, because of higher “specific heat’, 
these oils carry off more heat from cylin- 
ders and bearings. Your motor will run 
cooler and Jast longer. 

These definite economies have made 


) ° . . 
Pennsylvania oils America’s most popular 
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Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 


COPYRIGHT 1932 BY PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE Olt ASSOCIATION 


lubricating oils. More people buy them 
today than ever before and today cost- 
per-mile is more important than ever 
before. Get these savings yourself! Buy 
motor oils sold under the emblem of the 


Association. 


What the 


means to you 


Association Emblem 


Thesymbol above is your protection. Look 
for it when you buy oi!! Notice that it says, 
“Member of Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Notice that 


appears a definite permit number. Every- 


Oil Association.” with it 


one who produces, refines, or markets 


this oil, 


cooperates to make sure that 


a 
aa a a 


my o~ n 


ok var 


















D 
Pennsylvania 


State Colles ise 4? 





you’re getting rea/ 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania Motor Oil. 
The emblem assures you of 4 impor- 


(1) No adulteration— 


o from Pennsylvania 


tant safeguards: 
the oil is made 1004 
Grade Crude; 


high minimum standards set by the Asso- 


(2) enforcement of new 


ciation tomeet the requirements of modern 
motors; (3) inspection by national poll- 
(4) analyses by the research 


cing force; 


laboratory of the Association at State 
College, 


Each refiner, 


Pennsylvania. 
of course, has his own 


individual processes, and each claims 
distinct advantages for his own particular 
brand of finished oil. Each brand is the 
individual maker’s guarantee of quality. 
But a// oils using the Association emblem 
share the fundamental advantage of a 
ennsylvania Grade 


refill 


better raw material—! 


Crude. 


with an emblem-protected Pennsylvania 


Next time you change oil, 


motor oil! You'll have asmoother, sweeter 


motor if you do—at a real saving. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL 
Association, Oil City, Pennsyleania 
Copr. 1933, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi! Association, Oil Ci.y, Pa. 
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" North German Lloyd 


The Line of the Bremen and Europa 
57 Broadway, New York City . Offices and Agents Everywhere 
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@ Four Navy crews (150 lb., Plebes. 
Junior Varsity, Varsity): races agains 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
with open water between the shells in each 
race, five lengths of it in the Varsity; on 
the windy Severn at Annapolis. 

@ Francis Xavier Shields: the Mason & 
Dixon tennis championship; by beating 
Clifford Sutter in the semi-finals, Gregory 
Mangin in the final, 10-8, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2: 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

@ The New York Yankees: their seventh 
game in a row since the major league 
baseball season started; 2 to 1 against the 
Boston Red Sox, who got only three hits 
against Pitcher George Pipgras; at Boston 
@ Katherine (“Minnow”) Rawls, 15, of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: championships in 
lowboard diving and the 300-yd. medley 
swim, with a new world’s record of 4:14.4; 
at the Women’s National A. A. U. Cham- 
pionships, in Buffalo. Other titleholders: 
Lenore Kight, 1oo-yd., 220-yd., and 5o0- 
yd. free style; Margaret Hoffman, 1o00-yd, 
breast stroke; Joan McSheehy, 1oo-vd 
back stroke; Dorothy Poynton, _high- 
board diving. 

@ Wesley Ramey, obscure Grand Rapids 
lightweight: a fight with Champion Tony 
Canzoneri, who lost eight of the ten 
rounds, ended with a bruised face and bad 
cuts over both eyes, kept his title only be- 
cause he had insisted that Ramey enter 
the ring weighing more than the light- 
weight limit of 135 lb.; in Grand Rapids. 


ANIMALS 








Cat Trapping 

Some gatophobes commit felicide. They 
belong to the middle stratum of cat-haters 
Others so morbidly hate & fear cats that 
they are too paralyzed by one’s presence 
to be able to kill it. More normal and far 
more numerous are those gatophobes 
whose comparatively mild aversion to cats 
finds expression only in ‘“s-s-scatting,” 
throwing shoes, occasional kidnapping. 

Residents of Manhattan’s smart East 
End Avenue and Henderson Place did not 
know what they had to contend with when 
their cats began to disappear last fort- 
night. Even a socialite cat may stray, bul 
when Writer Gilbert Seldes’ Daisy, Lawyer 
Walter Richmond Herrick’s Tiddles ané 
several other pets vanished in quick suc- 
cession it began to look as though there 
were a gatophobe in the neighborhood 
Peter Herrick, 10, whose favorite pet Tid- 
dles had been for some seven years, took 
to his bed with a fever, would not be 
comforted. 

One night Timothy, other Herrick cat 
also disappeared. Few hours later the 
anxious family was awakened by a faint 
insistent mewing. Mr. Herrick traced the 
cries to the backyard of his next-door 
neighbor, Broker John Parkinson Jr. Push- 
ing aside a loose fence paling, he beheld a 
specially-designed cat trap containing Tim- 
othy and the remains of some stale fish. 

Next morning a patrolman, two detec- 
tives and an S. P. C. A. agent descended 
on the Parkinson yard, confiscated the cat 
trap. Revealed as trapper was newly- 
married Elizabeth Bliss Parkinson, daugh- 
ter of quiet, publicity-shy Cornelius New 


ton Bliss, charitarian and Metropolitan | 
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Opera director, whose sister was the late 
famed Art Patron Lizzie P. Bliss, and 
whose father was William McKinley’s 
Secretary of the Interior. Disliking cats, 
Bride Parkinson had been sympathetic 
when her servants complained of nightly 
prowling & yowling. She decided to act 
when some cats leaped through her win- 
dows while she was entertaining dinner 
guests. She got a trap from the Interna- 
tional Cat Investigating Society (to which 
Lawyer Herrick, then New York City’s 
Park Commissioner, had sent a letter of 
encouragement when it formed in 1931 
to agitate for licensing of the city’s pet 
cats, destruction of its strays). 

Last week the Society’s Secretary & 
General Manager James M. Loughborough 
said he had taken seven cats from the 
Parkinson trap, loosed them a mile and a 
half downtown. While Peter Herrick lay 
inconsolably abed, police, S. P. C. A. and 
the Women’s League for Animals were 
scouring Manhattan for Tiddles. Broker 
Parkinson called on the Herricks to apolo- 
gize, offer a new kitten. Unrepentant was 
Elizabeth Bliss Parkinson. Wrote she to 
Mrs. Herrick: “I hope that you will keep 
your cat in your house in the future dur- 
ing the hours that my trap is set and I 
hope that you will return the trap that you 
took away this morning.” 


oo 





No More Nicking 

Last week New York’s Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman signed a bill which made 
his rE the first to prohibit the “nick- 
ing” of horses’ tails. Few laymen knew 
what the expression meant. Even amateur 
horsemen sometimes think the show 
horse's smartly arched tail is a result of 
breeding or training. 

A permanently arched tail is the result 
of an operation and an _ excruciatingly 
painful setting process. A veterinarian 
cuts and breaks the horse’s tail much as 
an unskilled woodsman might hack and 
push down a sapling. Incisions are made 
on the upper side, the flexor muscles on 
the under side cut eight to twelve inches 
back from the base. Then the tail is 
doubled back, tightly bandaged, supported 
by an iron “bustle.” Three weeks are 
usually required for the tail to heal and 
set. Thrown into a sweating frenzy by this 
prolonged torture, horses often lose more 
than too Ib. The operation may have to 
be repeated six to twelve times before the 
proper set is obtained. Even then, except 
when in the ring or on the bridle path, the 
horse must wear the bustle for the rest of 
its show life. 

Common wherever three- and _five- 
gaited horses are bred, “nicking” is espe- 
cially prevalent in Kentucky, Missouri and 
Illinois. Humane societies have long agi- 
tated against it. Most breeders admit its 
cruelty, say they cannot sell their horses 
without it. 

About 75% of the saddle and 10% of 
the harness horses exhibited at past Na- 
tional Horse Shows in Manhattan have 
been made smart and spirited-looking by 
this mutilation. There will be fewer & 
fewer of them in coming years. The new 
law rules that no horse may be shown in 
New York which has had its tail “nicked” 
after Jan. 1 


» 1934. 








Movies of the Chi dren 
Sor less than LOa shot” 


HAT will 1o¢ buy that’s half 

as precious as a movie of your 
child at play? Your own adorable 
baby, true as life! 

Ciné-Kodak Eight gives you 20 to 
30 such oe scenes on a $2.26 
roll of film. Each scene as long as the 
average news-reel “shot.” Using a 
new principle, this camera makes one 
foot of film go as far as four. And the 
price e includes the finishing. 

What joy you'll find in movies 
of the children, in movies that you 
make yourself! 

Ciné-Kodak Eight—at $29.50—is 
a full-fledged movie camera. Beauti- 


Ciné Kodak EIGH 





New $2959 Ciné-Kodak 
takes a couple of dozen 
scenes on a film roll 
costing only $225 


fully made. Practical. Pocket size. 
And so simple you'll get excellent 
movies from the very first time you 
press the button. 


Ask to see Sample Movies 


Your Ciné-Kodak dealer has sample 
movies made with the Eight. Ask 
him to show them and explain Ciné- 
Kodak Eight’s new principle. Or 
write for booklet describing this won- 
derfully ingenious camera .. . that 
makes movies for 1o¢a shot. Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester, New York. 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





Lastman’s NewSrinciple 


Movie Camera 
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SO THEY 
TOOK HIM 


FOR A RIDE 


Some smart guy made the wise-crack 


that the only railroad train improve- 
ment in fifty years was the slot for 


used razor blades. So they took him 


for a ride—on The George Washington. 


He found a train that was clean—and 
stayed clean! He found airy, comfort- 


able cars. He slept deeply . . . awoke 


refreshed. It was his first ride on an 
But 


air - conditioned, modern train. 


not his last! 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


The Most Wonderful Train World 





in the 


| soldier-statesmen of all time. 


Completely Air - Conditioned 
Every Car—All the Time 


NO EXTRA FARE 

WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 
(Read down) (Read up) 

12:30 p.m. Ly. New York (Penn. Sta.) Ar. 1:30 p-m. 

2:24 p.m. Ly. Philadelphia (30th St.) Ar. 11:36 a.m. 

4:09 p.m. Ly. Baltimore Ar. 9:50 a.m. 

6:01 p.m. Lv. Washington Ar. 8:30 a.m. 





VIRGINIA SECTION 
2:20 p-m. Lv. Nortolk, . . .. Ar. 11:30 a.m. 
3:17 p.m. Lv. New port News, . Ar. 10:32 a.m. 
5:30 p.m. Ly. Richmond Ar. 


= ones 8:25 a.m. 
Se SRR GODT etna Sm lat ~oc Aeeienlinae 
8:45 a.m. Ar. Cincinnati _Lv. 


6:01 p.m. 





KENTUCKY SECTION 








8:15 a.m. Ar. Lexington... .. . Lv. 4:05 p-m. 
10:50 a.m. Ar. Louisville... . Lv. 1:30 p- im. 
10:35 a.m. Ar. Indianapolis. is ag h& = Ee Tae p-m. 
2:50 p.m. Ar. Chicago (12th St.).... Lv. 10:05 a.m, 
4:45 p.m. Ar. St. Louis, ,.......... Ly. 9:04 a.m. 


CHESAPEAKE 


and ‘@ Lite 





| On Julian’s Way 


RELIGION 


“We Lepers”’ 

Charnel chaos, forgotten by the out- 
side world, was Hawaii’s leper settlement 
on Molokai Island when in 1873 a young 
Belgian named Father Damien (Joseph 
De Veuster) begged his bishop to send 
him there. Father Damien worked like a 
beaver to improve the place, made himself 
and it famous. One Sunday in 1885 he 
opened his sermon not with the customary 
“Brethren” but simply: “We lepers.” 

Father Damien lived on _ with his 
afflicted flock until 1889. Three years be- 
fore he died he was joined by “Brother Jo- 
seph” (Ira Barnes Dutton), a Vermont- 
born Civil War hero who had been con- 
verted and gone to Molokai because he 
wished to expiate youthful frivolities. In 
44 years Brother Joseph left Molokai only 





| once, to have his eyes treated in Honolulu. 


He died two years ago at 87, but not of 
leprosy (Tre, April 6, 1931). Last week 


| the world had word of one of Brother Jo- 
| seph’s successors, Father Peter d’Orgueval. 


To Molokai eight years ago went Fa- 
ther d’Orgueval, 53, descendant of an aris- 
tocratic French family, scholar and orator, 
friend of the late Novelist René Bazin. A 
Wartime chaplain, much-decorated, he lost 


his voice from gassing, volunteered there- | 


upon to work at Molokai for the Congre- 
gation of Picpus* which has charge of it. 
Within the past year Father d’Orgueval 
has been visited by Father Joseph A. 
Sweeney of the Maryknoll Fathers in Os- 
sining, N. Y. Last week it was learned, by 


| letter from Maryknoll Sisters in Honolulu, 
that Father d’Orgueval, too, may now be- | 


gin his sermons, “We lepers.” There is 
little chance for his recovery. 


Sweeney felt sure that Father d’Orgueval 


exposed himself by moving freely among | 


the lepers to make them feel less outcast. 
Father Sweeney set out last week to found 


in South China a leper colony to be main- | 
| tained by U. S. Catholics. 


>—— 


the great 
I dare 
to say that his name will be remembered 
when most of the other generals in the 
Great War are forgotten, for it is associ- 
ated with the land that is still sacred to 
the people of three world-religions.” 
Thus last week was Field Marshal Sir 
Edmund Henry Hynman Allenby, Vis- 
count Allenby, introduced by Dr. John 
Huston Finley of the New York Times to 
a U. S. radio audience. Dr. Finley was 
lunching in Manhattan with Y. M. C. A. 
men. Lord Allenby was in Jerusalem, the 
city he delivered to the Allies in 1917. He 
had returned there to dedicate the finest 
Y. M. C. A. building in the world, to de- 
liver the first radio speech ever inter- 


“T think of him as of 


one 


nationally broadcast from Palestine to the | 


U.S. 

The Y. M. C. A. has worked in Jerusa- 
lem since 1878 but it did not get adequate 
quarters until after the War. Few years 
ago, on Julian’s Way outside the old part 


of the city, there began to arise a long, | . : “ 
. 5 = hold appliances,and a perfectfurniture polish. 


*Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 


| & Mary, established in 1805 in the Rue Picpus 


in Paris. 





Father | 


OFFICIAL 


A DIRECTOR who coun- 
sels others and who appreciates 
others’ counsel when it leads to 
experiencing the comforts and con- 
veniences of a stay at The Willard, 
“The Residence of Presidents.” 
Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Moderate Prices in Main Dining 
Room—Popular Priced Coffee Shop. 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
D. C. 


H. P. SOMBRVILLE, Managing Director 


Washington, 


. 








annec 
ROAD MAPS 
| ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
AND TRAVEL HELP 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you oe thru, 
marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport,a 
small pocket folder, which introduces you to 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with spaces to record the expenses of your 
trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, operated by 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
ica’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept. 22, Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 





















All-expense tour prices from $260 t 
$979 include round trip ocean passage 
hotels 


service, motor trips, admissions to 


ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 


| 

| SCOTEAND 
neals, travel in Europe, guide 
| 


BELGIUM 
GEPMARY 
FRANCE 


in 30 Days 


galleries and museums—even your 
tips! Write for 


THE TRAVEL GUILD. inc. 


180 No. Michigan, Chicago 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


——— OOO ” — 


free booklet “E”. 





———— ~~ 











CLEANS, LUBRICATES & POLISHES 


LOL 


HIGHLY REFINED OIL 
Odorless, colorlessand clean. Preferred by 
thereal sportsman because it »reventsruston 
fishing tackle and firearms. The housekeepet 
knows Nyoil is the best lubricant for house- 


Handy Can, 35c, postpaid 
If your dealer cannot supply it, write us. 


Wm. F. Nye, Inc., Dept. T, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Byzantine building in rose, ochre and 
brown stone, with two domed wings and 
high in the centre a Jesus Tower, visible 
for miles. In this plant are reading, writ- 
ing, game and music rooms, an auditorium, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, cafeteria, 
trade school, all with the most modern 
equipment. One room is an exact replica 
of the one in London in which George 
Williams, dry goods clerk, helped found 
the first Y. M. C. A. in 1844. The Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation has given a fine 
organ, the American Bible Society a copy 
of the Bible in every language it publishes. 
Most of the building’s total cost—$r,- 
000,000—was donated by the late James 
Newbegin Jarvie, Montclair (N. J.) sugar 
and coffee merchant, friend of Archibald 
Clinton Harte, who as Jerusalem secretary 
conceived the idea of a great building and 
carried forward the plans. 

On the Jesus Tower are inscriptions in 
Hebrew, Arabic and Aramaic. Not with- 
out tact must the Y. M. C. A. be, for 
Jerusalem seethes with 52,000 Jews, 19,- 
000 Moslems, 19,000 assorted Christians. 











Watpo Hunt Ley HEINnrIcHsS 
His tennis club is polyglot. 


Fortnight when 


ago Lord Allenby ap- 
peared in Jerusalem, there were angry 
Mutterings in Arab newspapers. Veiled 


Moslem women paraded making bitter 
speeches. To them it seemed that the 
Y.M.C. A. planned to proselytize with its 
fine new building. But they were mis- 
taken. And other Jerusalemites were less 
truculent because they had already seen 
how the Y. M. C. A. operates. 

Secretary Harte reached retirement age 
In 1925 but stayed on the job until 1930, 
saw his building “aay ge As his succes- 
sor the Y. M. C. A. chose “the luckiest 
man in the War,” sythery Waldo Huntley 
Heinrichs. A onetime Y. M. C. A. man in 
Honolulu and in India, Lieut. Heinrichs 
went from theological seminary into avia- 
tion. He saw Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt 
shot down in France, had three esc: apes 
irom death in mid-air himself. In the Bat- 
tle of St. Mihiel he fell 3,000 ft., got off 
with ten wounds. He won a Croix de 
Guerre with palm, bars and citations. 
“Luckiest Man” Heinrichs, dapper and 
kinetic, has won to his side at the new 
Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. men of many 














He thinks coffee 
is doing this to him- 





but he’s wrong | 


UMPY NERVES. Temperamental 

digestion. Nights of wakefulness. 

“I guess I’m one of those people 
who just can’t drink coffee” he says... 

But—he’s wrong. It isn’t coffee he 
should give up—it’s caffein. And 
he can do that so easily by changing 
to Sanka Coffee! 


Real Coffee— 


without the wakefulness 
Sanka Coffee is delicious coffee—with 
97% of the caffein removed. All the 
flavor and fragrance remain — only 
the sleeplessness, indigestion, and 
nervousness are banished. 


To prove this, drink your first cup 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE 97%, CAFFEIN-FREE 
* DRINK IT + AND SLEEP! x 


of Sanka Coffee at night. Next morn- 
ing you'll know, from actual experi- 
ence, that you’ve discovered a grand 
coffee you can enjoy morning, noon, 
and night — without regret! 

Sanka Coffee is a blend of choice 
Central and South American coffees. 
Your grocer sells it—in vacuum-sealed 
cans—with the guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or your money back. 
It is a product of General Foods. 

Sz ank: a Coffee has beenaccepted by the Com- 
4 ® mittee on Foods of the Ameri- 


can Medical Association with 
| MEDICAL pe : 
ee the statement : “Sanka Coffee... 

is free from caffein effect and 
can be used when other coffee has been 
forbidden.” 








AMERICAN 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Enclosed find 10c in stamps, to cover the cost 
of mailing and packing, for which please send 
me a 4-lb. sample can of Sanka Coffee. 


Street_— 


City = — 
This offer not good in Canada 








‘The Billy Bextor Contract Packace 
isin twe sizes: The Small Slew containing 
Sbottien, che Grand Stem conteining 12 bottles. 


118 4:7.) ans: 


CLUB SODA and 
GINGER ALE 


. 
The Billy Baxter Contract Package pic- 
tured above is a unique prize for bridge 
parties. ‘ 


Two of these Contract Packages—one 
dozen bottles—in a case sent prepaid 
to your home on receipt of the price 
$2.00 
Full particulars if desired. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA 
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faiths. In his tennis club are 31 Orthodox 
Greeks, 31 Protestants, eleven Roman 
Catholics, ten Moslems, nine Jews, seven 
Gregorians, one Baha’i. Last summer he 
put on a Y. M. C. A. cross country race 
with policemen, army officers, Jewish and 
Arab athletes. The race began near the 
spot where first broke out the series of 
Arab-Jewish Wailing Wall riots. 

The new Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. building 
has been in use for some time (the King 
& Queen of the Belgians saw it during a 
recent visit). But its formal dedication 
was deferred until last week to coincide 
with the s5oth anniversary of the incorpo- 
ration of Y. M. C, A.’s International Com- 
mittee. (Y. M. C. A. now works in 56 
lands, with 1,606,376 members and $280,- 
384,093 in property.) Y. M. C. A. lunch- 
eons all over the U. S. tuned in on the 
broadcast, heard Lord Allenby say: “Here 

. is erected an international monu- 
ment to Peace and Brotherhood. Under 
its shadow, jarring sectarians may cease 
from wrangling; fierce passions be tamed; 
and men’s minds be drawn to loftier 
ideals... .” 


Fit 

During a daily audience last week a 
Noble Guard (honorary Vatican attend- 
ant) stood by Pius XI’s side. He asked 
if the Holy Father, 75, did not find it 
fatiguing to stand long hours receiving 
thousands of pilgrims. Replied the Pope: 

“Don’t you ride horseback every morn- 
ing to keep fit?” 

“a” 

“Well, what riding is to you, audiences 
are to me.” 


The GEM ... Style M-465 


Change to Florsheim Sport Shoes for the warmer days 


ahead—they’re easier on your feet—always 


correct with Summer clothes—and, based 


on the number of days wear per dollar, 
they are a real economy. $ 


MOST STYLES 


The FLORSHEIM Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY «¢ Manufacturers, CHICAGO 


MEDICINE 


Fewer Babies 

The Birth Control issue, which flits from 
State to State like fox fire, flared up las 
week in Wisconsin. A legislator named 
O'Malley had offered a bill stringently 
forbidding any advice or device prevent 
ing parenthood. Debate on the measure 
was customarily vigorous and, as is also 
customary, came to no conclusion las 
week. 

The Wisconsin debaters on birth contro 
argued in generalities about the nation’ 
declining birth rate. Last week Metropd. 
itan Life Insurance Co. supplied specific 
figures. Between 1921 and 1931, births 
had slumped 179% throughout the country 
Connecticut’s rate dropped 34.9%, New 
Jersey's 34.5%, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island each declined by 
almost one-third. 

Greatest declines occurred where the 
population is highly industrialized. Wis. 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Vermont and 
Kentucky registered decreases below the 
average. 

New Mexico had the highest 1931 birth 
rate—28.4 per 1,000 population. Nevada 
had the lowest—13.2 per 1,000. 

New Mexico’s rate has risen slightly the 
past several years. Contiguous Arizona has 
had no general downward trend. Both 
States have a large Mexican population 


©——_ 





Drug Man 


Pharmacologists, pharmacists and plain 
drug store clerks came to attention last 
week when Sir Henry Hallett Dale, direc- 
tor of London’s National Institute for 
Medical Research and English dean of his 
profession, reached Manhattan. He was 
escorted first to Baltimore, to earn 3 
$1,000 stipend for delivering three me- 
morial lectures, then to Rahway, N. J. to 
salute the opening of Merck & Co. Inc’ 
new chemical research laboratory. Dry 
men were agog to see and hear him. 

In Johns Hopkins’ deep, steep Hurd Me. 
morial amphitheatre Sir Henry talked o 
“Progress in Autopharmacology.” Notable 
in the audience was aging Dr. Alfred Rob- 
ert Louis Dohme, 66, pharmaceutical 
chemist whose mother established the fund 
which brought Sir Henry to Baltimore 
her husband’s memory.* 

Few of the audience understood mor 
than the gist of Sir Henry’s discourse. He 
stood behind a lectern in the amphithe- 
atre’s pit, tall, domed and ruddy, looking 
like a vicar in a pulpit, and in a nici 
baritone spoke at length about the druss 
which the body creates within itself. ‘The 
hormones are among such drugs. Hist 
mine and acetycholine are two subtle aute- 
pharmacals with which he dealt particu 
larly. Histamine seems to be a generalized 
component of body tissues. Lung cell 
are richest with it, epidermal cells new 
richest. At every injury or irritation th 
insulted cells exude their histamine. Tht 
histamine dilates the blood vessels in tht 
neighborhood and at once initiates healing 


*In 1931 Dr. Dohme was talked of as Re 
publican candidate for mayor of Baltimore—! 
til citizens remembered that his firm of Sharve 
& Dohme absorbed H. K. Mulford Co. of Phi! 
delphia and threw several hundred Baltimoreal 
out of jobs. 
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=CANADA— 








HE wise manufacturer recognizes that the 
world trade map is being reshaped. As a 
result of the recent agreements reached at the 
Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, 
Canada has attained a new importance in the 


distribution of exports from the North Amer- 


ican Continent to the rest of the British Empire. 

The Province of Quebec, with the St. Law- 
rence River as a highway to the sea, is the natu- 
ral gateway through which this commerce passes 
to Empire nations, representing one-fourth the 
area of the globe and containing a fourth of 
the world’s population. Montreal, the -metrop- 
olis of Canada, is the transportation center of 
the Dominion, the headquarters of the two great 
railway systems, and is exceeded only by New 
York, in volume of exports, on the American 
continent. It is the home of Canada’s largest 
banks and insurance companies. 


Industrially and geographically, the Province 


THE 


SHAWINIGAN 











Send for this folder 


“Canada and a new Opportunity for American Industry,’ including a state- 
ment by the Hon. H. H. Stevens, the Minister of Trade and Commerce of 
the Dominion of Canada, on Canadian resources and industrial oppor- 
tunities, will be mailed with our compliments upon request to Dept, A. 


3 “ll 





of Quebee has much to offer to the manufae- 
turer interested in enlarging his export market. 
Here are three factors essential to success—ideal 
transportation, dependable labor, and an un- 
failing supply of hydro-electric power at favor- 
able rates. By establishing branches here, many 
\merican industries are finding their way to 


new and richer markets. 


Service to industry has been the keynote of 
the success of The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company. The company will gladly provide 
complete information to manufacturers consid- 
ering the establishment of plants in Canada. 
There is no charge or obligation. This informa- 
tion will include labor ‘schedules, available 
sites, transportation accommodations, power 
rates and the answers to all the questions which 


arise in connection with such a project. 













WATER AND POWER 


COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


one Z the greatest sources pyrene 


CANADA 


the world 
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To illustrate, Sir Henry scratched his hand 
with a fingernail, exhibited the red weal 
which quickly rose. 

Acetycholine, which lies hidden in the 
large arteries, the large and small intes- 
tines and the placenta, behaves like hista- 
mine, but is chemically different. Despite 
intense research the origins of both re- 
main obscure. 


When Sir Henry finished he com- 
mented: “We do not have knowledge as 
to the therapeutical or pharmaceutical 
value of these researches. In the end they 
may throw light on causes rather than 
provide materials.” [Applause.] Cried 
Professor Warfield Theobald Longcope, 
Sir Henry’s Baltimore host: “Exciting!” 


At Merck & Co.’s new Rahway research 
plant, diffident young President George 
Wilhelm Merck, a Harvardman who lives 
on a farm outside West Orange and con- 
siders himself very unimportant (except 
for chairmanning the New Jersey section 
of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment ), did the honors. Sir Henry & 
suite swept through the huge, roomy U- 
shaped brick structure, beamed at Direc- 
tor Randolph Thomas Major, saluted 
Director Hans Molitor whose philan- 
thropic Merck Institute of Therapeutic 
Research occupies space in the new build- 
ing. In the U. S., observed the chief visi- 
tor, there seems to be more deference paid 
to pharmacologists connected with educa- 
tional institutions than to those connected 
with commercial organizations. In Europe 
this is not so. 


A list of able pharmacologists with 


TIME 


commercial institutions would include 
Merck’s Hans Molitor, Parke, Davis & 
Co.’s Oliver Kamm, and David Israel 
Macht who was long at Johns Hopkins, is 
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Wide World 
Str Henry HALLETT DALE 


He scratched himself to make his point. 


now with Hynson, Westcott & Dunning of 
Baltimore. 

A pharmacist takes chemicals, drugs and 
herbs, and compounds them so that they 
cause certain physiological results. The 
pharmacologist goes in for new fields, 
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YOU CAN RELY ON SIMONIZ TO MAKE 
THE FINISH STAY BEAUTIFUL 


MONIZ YOUR CAR! 


Rollins W. Moore 
drove this 1929 Pon- 
tiac 62,000 miles. 
Because of the 
mighty protection 
Simoniz gives the 
finish, it still spar- 
kles like new. Mr. 
Moore is a resident 
of Fanwood, New 


Jersey. 
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searches for substances which will produce 
desired effects. By these definitions Balti. 
more’s Alfred Robert Louis Dohme jg q 
top rank pharmacist in the commercial 
field, Columbia’s Henry Hurd Rusby in 
the educational category. 

Drug manufacturers are multiplied and 
magnified pharmacists, may be catalogued 
similarly. There are the manufacturers of 
fine chemicals, houses which process ray 
materials like iodides, mercurials, bismuth 
salts. These are sold to pharmaceutical 
houses, industrial concerns, wholesale 
druggists who vend them to corner drug. 
gists. In this group are Squibb (vitamins), 
Merck (iodides, arsenicals,), Hoffman- 
La Roche (hypnotics), Mallinckrodt (io. 
deikon), Pfizer (citric acid), New Vork 
Quinine & Chemical (quinine). 

Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals (they 
put fine chemicals into pills, capsules, 
ampules) include notably: Bristol-Myers, 
Sharpe & Dohme, Parke Davis, Frederick 
Stearns, McKesson & Robbins, Norwich 
Pharmacal, Wyeth Chemical, Eli Lilly, 
Abbott Laboratories. 


— 





Healthiest Communities 
Announced last week—by the American 
Public Health Association and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S.—as the most 
enviable U. S. communities from the stand- 
point of health, were: 
(cities of 500,000 population and over) 


Detroit Baltimore 
Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Chicago Buffalo 

(cities from 250,000 to 500,000) 
Cincinnati Toledo 
Rochester, N. Y. Minneapolis 
Newark Dallas 


(cities from 100,000 to 250,000) 
Syracuse ?_.. Grand Rapids 
New Haven , (tied) Reading, Pa. 
Peoria Yonkers 
Hartford 

(cities from 50,000 to 100,000) 
East Orange, N. J. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Evanston, Ill. Charleston, 
Pasadena, Calif. 5. &. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Lincoln, Neb.- 

(cities from 20,000 to 50,000) 
Brookline, Mass. Newburgh, N. Y. 





(tied) 


It is not an experiment. Year after year it keeps 
millions of cars sparkling like new. Besides, it’s 
easier to use— safer, quicker, and it lasts. 

Simoniz gives perfect protection to the finish in 
all weather, makes it last longer, 
and keeps the colors from fading. 
So with Simoniz guarding the fin- 
ish, your car will stay beautiful. 
But to restore the lustre swiftly 
and safely, first use the wonderful 
Simoniz Kleener. In a jiffy and 
without hard rubbing it will make 
your car look new again. 














dh 


Always insist on Simoniz and Simoniz 
Kleener. Sold at hardware and auto 
accessory stores everywhere. 


MOTORISTS WISE SIMONIZ 





Santa Barbara, Watertown, N. Y. Ford « 

Calif. Santa Ana, Calif costs 1 
West Hartford, 

Conn. —ma 

(cities under 20,000 ) : 
Lodi, Calif Palo Alto, Calif. _ 
Chestertown, Md. La Salle, Ill. Mobil 
Shorewood, Wis. Peru, Ill. 

New Haven and Brookline both held consu: 
the same ranks last year (Time, May 2). car lift 
Twelve cities of last year’s list have been fling 
dropped from the honor roll either because seuing 
economies have hog-tied their health The 
officers or because other communities have E 
intensified their health activities and sur Prop 
passed the failures. The twelve dropped emphi 
cities are: Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas : 
City, Utica, N. Y., Harrisburg, Pa., Keno a vital 
sha and Racine, Wis., Alhambra, Cali, Onl 
Maplewood, Orange and West Orange, y 
N. J., Monrovia, Calif. 

Costs. A few dimes for each resident 
measured the difference between note- 
worthy communal health and run-of-the- 
nation conditions. The 38 healthiest cities 
averaged $1.44 expenditure per capil. MER 


Other cities averaged 89¢ per capita. 
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Keep costs 
low with 


Ford owners — get the lower operating 
costs that come when you use this oil 
—made especially to meet the lubri- 
cation requirements of your engine 
Mobiloil ““AF’’! Lower gas and oil 
consumption, fewer repairs, and longer 
cat life have made Mobiloil the largest- 
selling oil in the world. 

The Ford Instruction Book says: 
“Proper lubrication cannot be over- 
emphasized . . . Proper lubrication has 
avital effect on the life of your car... 


Only high-grade engine oil should 


be used in the engine. Inferior oils 
have a tendency to carbonize quickly, 
also ‘gum up’ on the piston rings, 
valve stems and bearings.” 

Follow this advice from the manu- 
facturer of your car! Start the spring 


driving season off right — drain and 


refill with Mobiloil “AF” today — 
and save money all year! 
For transmission and _ differential 


lubrication of your car be sure to ask 
for Mobiloil ““C’’, famous for protect- 


ing and quieting your gears. 








Mobiloil “AF” 


STUDEBAKER HUDSON 
PLYMOUTH FORD 
DODGE PONTIAC 

Where the major portion of car 

operation is at relatively low speed, 

such as in city driving and on short 


runs, the next lighter grade should 
be used, Mobiloil “A”. 


Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio 
program, “The Inside Story of Names that 
Make the News,” every Friday night at 
9:30 E. S. T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


SOQOCcCONY-VACU UM 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM 


CcG@RPORATION 


OIL COMPANY 





Take it away, Technocracy! 


for Pennsylvania g 








THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


100% PENNSYLVANIA 


Engineers can make a mechanical 
man walk and talk. But they can’t 
give him the fighting spirit or the 
fighting heart. 

And engineers can make a very 
clever motor oil from cheap crude 
or a collection of different crudes. 
But they have never yet given any 
combination of crudes the fighting 
quality ... or the toughness ... or the 
heat resistance ... that Nature put 
into the finest Pennsylvania oils. . . 


and into no other oils in the world. 


VEEDOL—100% Pennsylvania at 


Veed 





i 


its finest—stands up and fights en- 
gine heats that tear ordinary oils to 
tatters. VEEDOL fights, and wins, 
against searing friction that grinds 
big holes in a film of ordinary 
motor oil. 

VEEDOL takes punishment that 
burns up ... vaporizes ... wears away 
ordinary oils. VEEDOL lasts longer. 
It’s more economical. 


Change to VEEDOL...VEEDOL 
comes straight from the Bradford, 








It's no match 


its finest 


<< 


iiilllitionecnecannaensstete 


WARNING ! 
Drain Winter-worn 


oil now. Refill with 
VEEDOL 


Pa., fields—the richest in the world 


. .. made by the world’s largest te- 
finers and marketers of Pennsylvania 
oil . . . offered to you at the lowest 
price for which you can get perfect, 
proved protection for your motor. 


Change to VEEDOL... 
Pennsylvania at its finest. 


100% 


There are special grades of VEEDOL oils and greases 
for your motor, transmission, rear axle and chassis. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 
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New Deal in Hollywood 


When the earthquake struck Los Angeles 
last month, the cinema industry was al- 
ready concerned with an earthquake of its 
own. Producers, driven to final despera- 
tion by the bank holiday, declared a 50% 
salary cut, to last for three or four weeks 
while they thought up more effective ways 
to save their business. By last week, most 
major studios had resumed paying full 
salaries to contract employes. After a 
week of producers’ conferences, presided 
over by Tsar Will Hays, it became possible 
to see the two main results of the salary 
cuts and the condition that had produced 
them. 

Service Bureau. One reason for high 
cinema producing costs is the fact that 
writers, actors and directors, employed on 
contract by individual studios, are fre- 
quently paid for doing nothing. Producers 
have often made plans to lend their em- 
ployes to each other but nothing much has 











Acme 
DarryL FRANCIS ZANUCK 


The Talmud was lavish. 

come of it. To facilitate exchange of 
talent, also of expensive “story material” 
bought by producers but never used, an 
Artists’ Service Bureau was formed last 
week, headed by Col. Jason Joy, Fox stu- 
dio executive and onetime inter-studio re- 
lations supervisor for the Hays organiza- 
tion. Another purpose of the Bureau, to 
be “owned and operated on a co-operative 
basis by the industry as a whole,” was to 
make it possible for producers to hire 
talent without competitive bidding. Actors, 
Writers, directors and especially agents 
Were against the proposal. Organized op- 
position came from the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts & Sciences, which has 
supported studio employes in their de- 
mand for an audit of studio books as a 
preliminary to the wage cut. After a 
stormy meeting of the Academy’s directors 
Cinemactor Conrad Nagel, the Academy’s 
president, resigned last week. Cinema 


Writers got a union organizer to help them 
teform the Screen Writers’ Guild. 


Its 312 


members agreed to have no dealings with 
the Bureau, planned to prevent producers 
from buying 
members. 

Zanuck, When employes agreed to ac- 
cept the 50% cut last month, they did so 
on condition that the Academy, after con- 
ferring with producers, should set a date 
for full salaries to be resumed. Only studio 
which did not keep the bargain was Warner 
Brothers. President Harry Warner said 
the company could not resume the old 
scale until April 17, a week later than 
the day set by the Academy. The pro- 
duction chief of Warner Brothers’ studio, 
Darryl Francis Zanuck, found himself in 
an awkward position. He had persuaded 
Warners’ indignant employes to take the 
cut in the first place. He resigned (Time, 
April 24) without demanding a settlement 
for his contract which had 44 years to run, 
soon announced plans to form an inde- 
pendent producing company with Joseph 
Schenck, president of United Artists, for 
his partner. After the resignation, War- 
ner Brothers changed their minds, agreed 
fo pay salaries in full from April to. 

To persons outside the cinema industry, 
Zanuck is a new name. Within the in- 
dustry he is celebrated. William R. Wilker- 
son’s Hollywood Reporter, Talmud of the 
cinema industry, lavishly called him last 


week “the greatest piece of motion picture 
property living today. ” Born at 


Wahoo, Neb. of U. S.-Swiss parentage, 
he ran away from home at 15, enlisted in 
the Army, chased Pancho Villa in Mexico, 
went to Los Angeles penniless after the 
1918 Armistice. He worked in a box fac- 
tory, in a shipyard, in the Baker Iron 
Works, wrote advertising cards for drug 
store windows, tried being a prizefighter 
for two fights. He held 18 jobs, lost them 
all without losing his ambition to become 
a writer for the cinema. Friends told him 
the way to do it was to write a book. He 
wrote a book of short stories in two weeks, 
paid to have it printed, waved it in pro- 
ducers’ faces when asking for a job. He 
and Director Malcolm St. Clair managed 
famed Police Dog Rin Tin ‘Tin. They got 
work with Warner Brothers by acting out 
their stories, taking turns impersonating 
Rin Tin Tin. Small, sharp-faced Zanuck 
quickly progressed to a successful series 
of boxing stories; in three years he was 


studio dictator. When Warner Brothers 
merged with First National, Darryl 


Zanuck was placed in complete control of 
both studios. He has proved his ability by 
keeping average production costs for War- 
ner pictures down to $250,000, producing 
such hits The Jazz Singer, Disraeli, 
Doorway to Hell (which started the gang- 
ster cycle), Forty-Second Street (current- 
ly reviving the vogue for musical films). 
Producer Zanuck is fond of telephones 
that fall apart, fly-paper seats, and of “‘rib- 
bing” his friends in a high rasping voice. 
Once at a Hollywood party he was found 
trying to write a story under a rug. His 
friend and immediate superior, Vice 
President Jack Warner, opposed Zanuck’s 
resignation last week. Outsiders wondered 
whether President Harry Warner, ready 
to cut off his nose to spite his face, had cut 
off his head instead. Zanuck plans to pro- 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
For TIME FAMILIES 


FOR GIRLS— 
The ANNA HEAD School 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory. General Courses. 
Accredited. Post Graduate Department. Lower 
Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor 
life. Modern equipment and buildings. 


Mary E.Wilson, Prin., 2530 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

















CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, advanced and 
special courses. Secretarial Training. 175-acre Estate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf. 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box B, Chatham, Va. 


MAJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOLS 


Junior College and Schools. 
Physical Education, Speech and Arts 
2, 3 and 4 years; Secretarial: 1 and 2 years. Dor- 
mitories. Fall term opens Sept. 20. For catalog write 


Box T, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington, D. C. 
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OAK GROVE 


A Quaker School for Girls. 
Preparation. Music, Art, 

Education. Joyous Outdoor Life among Maine Hills 
Address: Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 133, Vassalboro, Maine 


Emphasizes College 
Expression. Physical 


RADFORD SCHOOL 


Thorough college preparation. Fully accredited, 

High altitude. Dry, equable climate. Outdoor winter 

study and play—riding and all sports. Catalog 
Lucinda deL. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 

4101 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas 








ROGERS HALL 


A forty-year-old college preparatory boarding school 
for girls in a delightful New England setting. General 
academic and junior college Secretarial 
training, liberal arts, music, sports, gymnasium, pool 


Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Box T, Lowell, Mass. 


courses, 


FOR BOYS— 









re > sor 
LAKE FOREST 
A Leading College Preparatory School for boys in the 
Middle West. Revolutionary new plan of cation 
attracts nation-wide attention. All Athleti under 
experts. Catalog address: John Wayne Richards, 


Headmaster, Box M, Lake Forest, til. 


ROXBURY 


aratory 
“s in five year 
t apiclas boy 
al difficulties. Boysadmitted when vacan 


. A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


RUMSEY HALL 










chool that has sent 25 
Advance 





sability permit 















A Home School for Boys 7 to 14. Situated among the 

Litet d Hills, Phorough and efficient instruction 

in pr wz for coll preparatory school \thletic 
i are ision Write L. R. Sanford, 






sful ’ 
Schutte, B.A., M.A., Headmaster, Cornwall, Conn. 


















STEARNS 


In the Picturesque New Hampshire Hills. Prepara 
tion for Colleges and Scientifie Schools. Unusually 
rapid advancement, Lower School Year-round 
indoor and outdoor sports. For catalog address 


A. F. Stearns, Principal, Box 72, Mount Vernon, N. H 





SUFFIELD 


. in 1833, 
1 





An Endowed Sche Pret ry, 
General and Jun Exe ed 
sympathetic teachers to help you solve the problems 
of your boy's education. Tuition low. Rev. Brownell 


Gage, Ph.D., 27 H’yh St., Suffield, Conn. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Modern School » Century old, 200 Boys. College 

Preparatory. No entrance failure, new plan, in ten 

All Sports. Manual Arts, Theatre, Pool. 
Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master. 

Address: Registrar George T.C hurch, Worcester, Mass. 





Courses. 








years. 






SUMMER CAMPS— 
EAGLE’S NEST FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1922. In the cool Blue Ridge, Brevard, N. C. 
50 happy girls 6-16 from North and South. Riding 
and’many trips included in fee. Wide variety of activ 
ities guided by individual interests and needs. Miss 


Carol Oppenheimer, 620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. 











FRENCH CAMPS 


Girls 7-19, Boys 7-12. On Lake Champlain. Unpar- 
alleled opportunity to learn French while enjoying 
camp life. Land and water sports, trips, art and 
music studios. Fee includes French and Riding. 10th 
year. Ecole Champlain, Box L, Ferrisburg, Vermont 


Write direct to the schools or camps that 
appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent. 
If further help is needed, write 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon St., Boston 








‘De Sound Economy 
is worth anybody's 


attention these days 


FTER these three years of scaling 
down it’s harder now to find safe 
and sound economies. 

Hundreds of thousands of car own- 
ers, home owners and employers have 
found a substantial and welcome sav- 
ing in insurance costs —through insur- 
ance in mutual companies. 

The mutual form of insurance is 
older than any other and differs from 
all others in certain respects. Rates are 
the same — legal supervision is the same 
—the same reserves guaran- 
tee the utmost in protection, 
but the mutual company re- 
turns to the policyholder the 
unused part of the premium 
after the year’s operation. 
Such returns, paid as divi- 
dends to policyholders, effect 
a considerable net saving. 

To accomplish these re- 





Association of Mutual Cas- 


operates economically — helps its 
policyholders avoid all unnecessary 
accidents. 

The 23 member companies of the 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies have been notably successful in 
this regard. These companies have re- 
turned substantial dividends year after 
year — a total of over $40,000,000 in 
the past three years. 

The fact that thousands of the lead- 
ing industrial corporations of the coun- 
try are insured in Association 
companies indicates the 
quality of the protection and 
service they offer. Yet the 
same advantages sought by 
these large buyers are avail- 
able to any responsible car 
owner — any employer. 


This Seal identifies a mem- Write today for a list of 


ber company of The National 


the Association companies 


sults a mutual company uses walty Companies andthe —and an interesting booklet 
care in selecting risks — American Mutual Alliance. explaining the mutual plan. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident + automobile (all forms) + burglary 
and theft + fidelity - liability (all forms) + plate glass + property damage « workmen’s compensation 


Na me. 





ee 





WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET-------------- 


National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, with no obligation, a list of the Association com- 
panies and an outline of the benefits they offer the policyholder. 


THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS 











duce 12 pictures a year with his new com. 
pany. He will be paid $4,500 a week, 509, 
of the profits of his pictures and a $109. 


000 bonus before he starts work. Super. 7 
visor Ray Griffith, Story Editor Howar ) 


Smith, Personnel Director William Dover 


| all from the Warner lot, had already | 


agreed to work with him last week. Back. 
ers of the new company were not named 





The New Pictures 


A Bedtime Story (Paramount), } 
the back seat of his automobile, the Vj. 
comte de St. Denis (Maurice Chevalier) 
discovers, abandoned but chipper, a male 
infant. With this for a beginning, anyone 
who has ever seen a Chevalier pictur 
should have a fair idea of how the story 
will develop: how the Vicomte happily lets 
the baby break his watch; how he splashes 
water on his patient valet (Edward Ever. 
ett Horton) to amuse the infant; how he 
turns his bachelor apartment into a day 
nursery and dismisses, one by one, his lady 





| friends; how he hires a nurse (Helen 


Twelvetrees) and falls in love with her 
after quarreling with his fiancée. 

A Bedtime Story is cunningly conceived 
on the premise that if Maurice Chevalier 
appeals strongly to female cinemaddicts 
Chevalier with a foundling will appeal 
twice as strongly. The infant in the pic- 
ture, billed as Baby LeRoy, is really eight- 
month-old LeRoy Winebrenner, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Paramount hired him from 
his mother for $1,000 and a $2,500 endow- 
ment policy to mature when he is 15 


Partially bald, with a jolly, unscrupulous 


face, Cinemactor LeRoy is ingratiating in 


much the same way as _ Cinemactor 


Chevalier. Although he cannot talk, h 
gurgles more convincingly than Chevalier 
who now speaks English perfectly, some- 
times has a hard time remembering his 
French inflections. 








A 
° 


The Working Man (Warner). Joli 
Reeves (George Arliss) of Reeves Sho: 
Co. is a testy old tycoon; when his nephew 
and general manager implies that his days 
of usefulness are over, he takes himseli 
fishing in a rage, runs into the two addle- 
headed children of his recently deceased 
industrial rival, Hartland. At first, Reeves 
plans to diddle the Hartland heirs out 0! 
their shoe factory. Presently he changes 
his mind; it pleases him better to get hin- 
self appointed their guardian under 4 
pseudonym, make them help him buili 
up their plant. This adds to their seli- 
respect and diminishes the conceit 0! 
Reeves’s nephew. It does not do Reeves 
Shoe Co. any harm because the nephev 
falls in love with the Hartland girl (Bette 
Davis) and it looks as though the com- 
panies might merge about the time the tw 
young people get married. 


As a foster-father, George Arliss is to 


be preferred to Maurice Chevalier (se 


above) on several counts. Instead of stick- 
ing out his under lip and singing, he pulls 


down his upper lip and speaks, in a dry 


| tone, with perfect diction. Chevalier’s pit 
ture emphasizes the good effects of dissip* 
tion; the lesson in the Arliss cinema 
about the advantages of sobriety and the | 
respect which children owe their elders | 
| The Working Man, like most Arliss vehicles 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


HIS SUMMER...Culver offers your son 8 glorious weeks 

of land and water sports, organized recreation... PLUS 
a supervised visit to the Chicago Exposition without extra cost; 
a Lake Michigan cruise for midshipmen, a cross-country hike 
for troopers and a canoe trip down the historic Tippecanoe 
River for woodcrafters. Incomparable Culver facilities and high- 
ly trained personnel. Academic tutoring if desired without extra 
charge. Tuition is surprisingly low. Write for complete details. 


514 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CULVER, INDIANA 


NAVAL, CAVALRY, Boys 14-19 U [VE R 


WOODCRAFT — Boys 9-14 
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Fiddle-string 


NERVES? 


@ Do your nerves sometimes feel like violin-strings 
plucked pizzicato? As if they might part with a 
shuddering ping! 

Maybe it’s too much business. Or too many home 
worries. Maybe it’s too much caffeine in your coffee. 

Try a little test on your nerves. For two weeks, 
switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee ... 97% caf- 
feine-free blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian 
coffees. A delicious coffee in the cup. 

Make it as strong as you like. Drink it whenever 
you wish. Before bedtime, if you like. Note your 
own sleep, nerves, digestion. Your taste won’t know 


you’ve changed vour coffee. Your system will. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or money back. 
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has charm as well as respectability; if Mr L 


Arliss is too definitely of the old school, 
Bette Davis is certainly of a differen | 
school. Good shot: the last one, of Arliss’ 
toes, placed on the gunwale of his fishing 
boat, while he regards them with tired 
satisfaction. 


~ 


>— 





Supernatural (Paramount). In the 
profession of mind-reading the cinema has 
found a fine new target with gaudy trim- 
mings. The hero of The Great Jasper was 
an astrologer who was best acquainted with | 


/ 
the stars on brandy bottles; in The Mind. 
Reader Warren William was violent, spuri- 
ous but nonetheless likable in the turban 
of a phony medium. Unlike either, Paul 
Bavian (Allan Dinehart) of Supernatural 
is a lecherous and cowardly crook who 
ends up where he belongs, at the end of a 
rope. 

The picture would have been much bet- 
ter if it had been more explicit about how 
its most interesting personage reaches this 
sad predicament. A plot which is more of 
an insinuation than a narrative implies 
that the soul of Bavian’s dead mistress, a 
lady sadist executed for strangling three 
of her lovers, comes back to inhabit ten- 
porarily the body of a pure young heiress 
(Carole Lombard) who consults Bavian 
to get news of her dead twin brother 
The heiress faints during a seance; when 
she wakes up, her eyes have a fiendish 
glitter. She entices Bavian aboard her 
yacht. He breaks out of her cabin ina 
puzzled panic and manages to strangle 
himself, apparently on tne anchor rope, 
while trying to escape. Silliest shot: 
Bavian leering at his poor old dipsomaniac 
landlady until she falls over in a giggling 
swoon. 

' 





Glee High, Glee Low 

“Every item was perfect! .. . Every- 
thing was delightful!” cried exuberant 
Professor William Lyon Phelps one night 
last week as he left Yale’s Sprague Me- 
morial Hall.* He had been listening to 
an “Old Timers’ Concert” of the Yale 
Glee Club, reviving popular college songs 
of the century past. The Howard twins 
had rendered an 1867 overture, “Wooden 
Spoon Lancers.” Tom Hewes, Class of 
1910, had whistled “The Yellow Bird.” 
Another gentleman had yodeled. Carl 
Lohmann, secretary of the University, ha¢ 
sung Kipling’s “Fuzzy-Wuzzy.” And the 
Glee Club had rousingly performed such 
numbers as “The Pope” (“He leads a jolly 
life, jolly life ...”); “Church in the 
Wildwood” (‘‘No spot is so dear to my 
childhood’”’); “The Lone Fishball” an¢ 
fine old “Tourelay” with its chorus: 








Tourelay, tourelay, 
With my fillaga desha, skinamaroosha, 
balderalda boom tadeay, 
Tourelay, tourelay, 
And the pride of the household is papas 
babie. 
*Dr. Phelps, 68, will retire next June after 4 | 
years of teaching English, but will continue as 4 | 
fellow in Yale’s Branford College. 
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Though few college gleemen now devote 
entire evenings to them, oldtimers’ songs 
are by no means dead. Alumni like them 
no less than does amiable Professor Phelps. 
And alumni tastes count when a glee club 
goes off touring, has auditoriums to fill. 
Yet one glee club has for years persistently 
set its face against such childishness as 
“Tourelay” and “The Lone Fishball.” 

A hundred years ago respectable folk in 
Boston’s Jamaica Plain poked their heads 
out of their windows one night and saw a 
group of students valiantly attempting to 
zrenade one of the young ladies of the 
town. The brand-new Harvard Glee Club 
was out on its first tour but the venture 
was unsuccessful. A band of rival suitors, 
hidden in the shrubbery, made vulgar 
noises With wind instruments, unhitched 
the Harvard boys’ horses so that the Glee 
Club had to walk back to Cambridge. 
During the next 25 years there was an- 
other short-lived Glee Club; then a third 
which was organized “to acquaint the Col- 
lege with good choral music.” Last week 
in Cambridge this Glee Club, in white ties 
and tail coats, gave a birthday concert 
which would have taxed the most experi- 
enced of choristers. 

Responsible not only for the Harvard 
Glee Club’s prestige but for the way it 
has inspired other colleges to improve 
their musical standards is the small, bald- 
ish, square-set man who conducted last 
week, mouthing the music along with the 
boys, smiling approval after each number. 
He was Archibald Thompson Davison, 
organist and choirmaster at Appleton 
Chapel, who has been the Glee Club’s 
director for 21 years. He had been con- 
vinced that college boys could sing as 


“artistically as professional choruses. Be- 


cause of his candid, unassuming ways, his 
free &. easy speech, the boys listened to 
him as they would to a football coach. 
For him they learned to sing in Latin, 
French and German, just as the music was 
written originally, They learned that good 
choral singing does not have to be exag- 
geratedly loud or soft, high or low. In 
1919, to the distress of many an alumnus, 
they announced they were through with 
rah-rah songs. Financed by Banker Otto 
Hermann Kahn and Harvard alumni they 
‘ook a European tour. Conductor Sergei 
Koussevitzky was so impressed that he 
invited them, with the Radcliffe Choral 
Society from across the Yard, to give 
choral works with the Boston Symphony. 
With the Symphony for the last two 
springs “Doc” Davison’s singers have 
given Bach’s great B Minor Mass. With 
the Vassar Glee Club in Poughkeepsie this 
spring they made an evening of Brahms’s 
German Requiem. Unlike most college 
glee club concerts, it was not a prelude to 
dancing. This week the Glee Club, again 
with the Requiem, is to help Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky celebrate the centenary of Brahms’s 
birth. 

At last week’s concert in Cambridge, an 
dldtime Glee Club secretary hung on the 
conductor’s lectern the “shingle” which 
used to call gleemen to rehearsal 60 years 
40, Scholarly Dr. Richard Cabot told of 
the Club’s history. Dr. Koussevitzky made 
a praiseful speech. The Club sang Bach, 
Handel, Palestrina and an ambitious 
Dirge for Two Veterans” written in sul- 
tty, modernistic vein by British Composer 
Gustav Holst who taught list year at 
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LIFT THE MORNING FOG | 


. . . with a face that’s fit 


You can’t frown off that fuzzy, foggy A.M. clear andcleanand fit. Looksit. Feelsit. 


feel. But watch it fade at the first pleas- 


That’s the kind of shave that puts y 
ant touch of Williams lather. Mild, moist coche <p acme oak anil he 








lather. It softens your beard, and keeps 
it soft . . . makes the going easy for your 
Just rub your hand slowly around 
the smooth, comfortable face your blade 
leaves behind. Never any taut, dry after- 
feel with Williams. It’s blandly neutral. 
It cleanses, unclogs the pores. You can 
feel your skin coming to life. Your face is 


razor. 


the sunny side of the morning in a hurry. 
Try it tomorrow morning. 


Just say ‘‘Williams’’ anywhere shaving 
cream is sold. 
a Y . “re ‘ 
“<\ AQUA VELVA for after shaving. 
8)7/ Tingling, wake-up tonic that keeps 
iy your face asfresh and fit all day as 
eo Williams lather leaves it. Try it. 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


You can’t lose 
this cap 








MAIL TODAY! 


Williams 


It will show you the way to Face Fitness 





THE J. B. WiLLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. T-370 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 

Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 

I am enclosing 6 cents in stamps. 
Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


Please send me generous tria! sizes of Williams 
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FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 








Sharpen your pencil? 


Figure your fire insurance costs. Figure what you get and what you 
pay. Then ask your local Central Mutual agent for costs of Central 
Mutual protection. Fire insurance should be bought on friendship, | 
only when facts justify it—facts on stability, on prompt payment 
record, on class of risks and on costs. Central Mutual Fire Insurance 
protection has cost 30% less, every year since 1921. For over half | 
a century, Central has had a clear record of prompt payment and | 
any business man can see the outstanding strength as shown in the | 
Central Mutual statement. All Central Policy Holders are good 
risks. They make their carefulness and good housekeeping pay ... 
Don’t assume you are getting the most, sound fire insurance pro- 
tection at the best price, until you have talked to your local Central 
agent. If you don’t know his. name, write us and we will send you 
his name and a tersely written book of facts on the costs of fire 
insurance protection. 


DIVIDENDS “CENTRAL | 


ice) 
. MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Policyh re) fe f=¥ a Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 











Since 


Eyfe) CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 





Harvard. In this they were assisted wf 
members of the Boston Symphony, jn 
polite reciprocity. 

The Harvard Glee Club no longer takes 
part in the annual Intercollegiate Glee 
‘lub Contests. It disapproves of the pro- 
grams. The Intercollegiate finals will be 
held this summer in Chicago as part of the 
World’s Fair celebration. Pomona’s col- 
lege song, “Torch Bearers,” will be sung 
as a tribute to the 30 boys who traveled 
by daycoach from Claremont, Calif. to St. | 
Louis last spring to win first prize (Time, 

April 18, 1932). 


Busch Week 

In Manhattan last week arrived bristly. 
haired, professional Violinist Adolf Busch, 
bringing to the U. S. for the first time his 
famed Busch Quartet and his young pro- 
tégé Pianist Rudolf Serkin. Day before 
they landed came news that Busch, like | 
many another German musician, had 
found Adolf Hitler’s government more 


o 




















International 


ApoLF BUSCH 
He stood up for his pianist. 


than he could stomach. Busch had been 
engaged for Brahms centennial concerts 
in Hamburg this month, but Pianist Ser- 
kin, a Jew, was not to be allowed to play 
Violinist Busch withdrew. 

The Busch Quartet was in the U. S. for 
the sixth Festival of Chamber Music at 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
under the auspices of the $500,000 Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. Cur- 
rently in the U. S., with few engagements 
to fill, are such top-notch quartets as the 
Musical Art, New York, Gordon, Roth. 
But Mrs. Coolidge is earnestly devoted 
not only to the highest music but to 
“international exchange of culture.” Last 
week’s Festival featured uncommon-run 
composers like Cimarosa (The Secret 
Marriage, sung by Manhattan’s Juilliard 
School of Music), Schénberg, Paul Hinde- 
mith, Bohuslav Martinu, Gustav Strube 
The Busch Quartet played a “first any- 
where” of Pizzetti and a “first in the 
U. S.” of Busch himself. This week Busch 
& Serkin were to play sonatas together in 
Washington. Then the Quartet was to 
play at Columbia, Yale and Harvard Un- 
versities before returning to Europe. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Stoic 

In Wilmington, Del., Melvin Train, 
garage hand, induced friends in 1921 to 
invest money in a business enterprise of 
his brother-in-law, lost their money when 
his brother-in-law absconded, vowed to 
remain silent until all losses were made 
good. Last week he paid off the last 
creditor, spoke for the first time in eleven 
years. 


Snub 


In Dallas, Mrs. Banks Upshaw won a 
$100 prize for a tomato-can bird house 
submitted in a national contest, put the 
bird house in her vard, waited a year for 
a tenant, never got one. 


@ 


Y 








pees eee 
Pigs 

In Gardena, Calif., a Federal Prohibition 
agent drove past a house, saw a pig stag- 
ger out of a ditch, attack an automobile 
tire, saw another pig try to climb over a 
fence, decided the pigs were drunk, 
stopped, investigated, found a still, ar- 
rested Dominic Caprini. 


Flook 

In Milwaukee, the court dismissed a 
charge of disorderly conduct against 
Charles Flook, 33, when Dr. E. J. Craite 
testified that Flook was sane, that he had 
branded the name “Rose” on his forehead 
in the sincere hope of restoring himself to 
his estranged wife. 

Nifty. 

In Chicago, Marion Harrison, Negro, 
19, stood on an elevated railway platform, 
held up male passengers with his corncob 
pipe, forced them to remove their clothes, 
acquired an Easter wardrobe. He put it 
on, went out to lunch, returned to the 
platform, held up another passenger to 
secure his necktie, was arrested, chortled 
to detectives: “I got a nifty outfit!” 





Onlookers 

In St. Louis, the Pine Lawn fire depart- 
ment answered a summons to a blaze on 
Glen Avenue, discovered the fire to be in a 
garage owned by a man who had declined 
to subscribe $1.25 a year to the fire de- 
partment, silently watched the building 
burn to the ground. 


— — 


Charm 


In Ashland, Wis., Mrs. Dorothy Beau- 
regard, an Indian of the Bad River Reser- 
vation, deserted her eleven children as a 
result of a love charm exercised over her 
by Indian Bobidosh Cederroot. John J. 
Teepee and 23 other Indians filed a peti- 
lion with Judge G. N. Risjord asking 
clemency for Mrs. Beauregard, stating that 
she loved her husband & eleven children, 
that she was not responsible for desert- 
ing them, that the love charm was infal- 
lible, that it had been procured from a 
medicine man, that real Indian medicine 
men had “almost supernatural powers.” 
Judge Risjord gave Mrs. Beauregard & 
Mr. Cederroot a year each. 











Avoid Lamps that are unreliable 
"Wee oy aa and 
Paneer wasteful of current 


because the reliability 

and efficiency of our 

lighting affects the is the advice of 
comfort and safety of The Chicago Surface Lines 
millionsof people yearly. 


‘‘Lamps, as used by us, are subjected to grueling tests 
of service. *They must be well made, not only to give 


the maximum of light for the current consumed, but to 
insure the minimum of breakage, premature burn-outs 
and wasteful blackening. 


‘‘We have found that the surest way to avoid lamps which 
are unreliable in service and wasteful of current is to buy 
the branded product of a manufacturer whose standards of 


manufacture, quality of materials and lamp research back- 
ground are unquestioned.’’ 


* “They must be well made, not only 
to give the maximum of light for the 
current consumed, but to insure the 


minimum of breakage, premature 
burn-outs and wasteful blackening.’’ 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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FOR INDIGESTION 
EAT"TUMS”! 


Now you can eat well—eat plenty—the very 
foods you crave. And no fear of acid stomach! 
A delightful new candy-like antacid mint— 
called TUMS—gives quick relief for acid indi- 
gestion, sour stomach, gas and heartburn. Just 
“top off” your meals with TUMS—eat three or 
four whenever certain foods, excessive smoking 
or drinking, distress you. TUMS are safe, agree- 
able—handy to carry in pocket or purse. Learn 
the joy of eating what you like. Get a roll of 
TUMS today at any drug store—only 10c. 


FREEX: Lees ¢ Nature Flower Garden Seed 
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TUMS ARE ANTACID—Not a Laxative 


ndable Vegetable 
2 axative, use the safe, depe! on ont. 


Laxative BR (Nature's Remedy). 


GUARDIAN 
of te GARDEN 


OR TWENTY YEARS 

“Black Leaf 40” has 
been a reliable weapon 
against Aphis (plant lice) 
and other pests whichinfest 
gardens and ruin foliage. 
Very effective. Has double ac- 
tion. Killsby contactandfumes. 


A Little Goes A Long Way 
“Black Leaf 40” is very 


economical. One or two tea- 
spoonfuls to a gallon of water. 
Sold everywhere. Write for 
free spraying schedule. Every 
gardener should have it. 

Also kills poultry lice when 
spread lightly on roosts 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP.,Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 





EDUCATION 





| Peter Pindar Pease 


One hundred years ago last week a Ver- 
menter named Peter Pindar Pease arrived 
at a wooded spot in Ohio with his wife and 
his oxen and his five children. He was the 
first settler of a 500-acre tract which had 
been selected for the town and college of 
Oberlin. Few months prior, Rev. John J. 
Shipherd of Elyria, Ohio and Philo P. 
Stewart, onetime missionary, had obtained 
land and, in the name of Jean Frédéric 
Oberlin* planned an institution designed 
for “the diffusion of useful science. sound 
morality, and pure religion.” Oberlin Col- 
lege opened in December, 1833, received 
its charter in 1834, first U. S. college to 


| grant degrees to women. Meantime. Pio- 
neer Peter Pindar Pease had built the 
town’s first cabin, on what is now the 


southeast corner of Oberlin’s campus. 

Last week began celebrations of town & 
gown centenaries. In Oberlin’s Public 
Square 5,000 people watched Peter Pindar 
Pease (impersonated by Townsman John 
W. Hill) drive up with his yoke of black 
oxen and his wife (Ruth Pease, descend- 
ant) and his five children. Pioneer Pease 
gazed with feigned amazement at the mod- 
ern college campus, where a replica of the 
original cabin had been built. Bands 
played. School children marched. Me- 
morial trees were planted, in honor of the 
founders and of Pastor Oberlin. Virginia 
Richardson, 16, recited a history of Ober- 
lin. So feelingly had she written this, win- 
ning a high school contest, that in addition 
she was given $10 by English Professor 
P. D. Sherman. 


Skeptics 

Life used to run a series of cartoons 
called “The Skeptics Society” which 
showed earnest-looking savants solemnly 
testing and rejecting such saws as “A 
watched pot never boils” and “’Tis an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 
Last week, after four years of research, a 
Columbia University pedagog announced 
that he could disprove nearly all of such 
adages, superstitions and unfounded be- 
liefs. He is Dr. Otis William Caldwell. 63. 
director of the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation at Teachers College, and he has 
checked up on superstition with many a 
questionnaire, many a column of figures. 
He calculates that 98 people out of 100 
are superstitious; women more than men: 
country folk more than city; actors, sail- 
ors, prize fighters and petty politicians 
more than other groups. Dr. Caldwell 
urges that women’s clubs throughout the 
land join in to help rid children of super- 
stition. Anti-superstition courses have al- 
ready been tried in 29 high schools in 15 
States, and as much as 49.4% improve- 
ment has been found after explosion of 
such unfounded beliefs as that the ground- 


hog foretells weather, that winters are 
growing warmer, that lightning never 


strikes twice in the same place, that bru- 
nettes are more trustworthy than blondes. 

No courses yet exist to explode the no- 
tions held by children that a lie does not 
count if you cross your fingers, or that 


*Alsatian pastor-teacher (1740-1826), 
founded France’s first day nurseries. 





who 


if your nose itches you will have company, 
or kiss a fool. But Teachers College pro. 
vides such grave analyses as this, concern. 
ing the theory that a snake’s tail does not 
die until sundown: “This may seem true 
to an individual who is not a keen ob. 
server, and his observation may even sup- 
port his belief. Many of the lower 
do not die instantly as a result of severe 
injuries. A snake’s tail may remain alive 
for several hours after it has been severed 
from the rest of the body. The idea that 
the severed part or tail dies after the sun 
goes down may be due to the fact that 
observation usually ceases 
part is found dead the next morning.” 
@ In Baltimore last week Harry Allen 
Overstreet, head of the Philosophy De- 
partment at the College of the City of 
New York, iconoclastically told a Child 
Study Association meeting that Casabi- 
anca, the 13-year-old boy who stood on 
the burning deck whence all but he had 
fled, was a “moron without sense enough 
to respond to a new situation.’ 


THEATRE 


Revival 

If you want to know who we are, 

We gentlemen of Japan. 

Feet tapped, on many a face beamed a 
happy smile of recognition and some spec- 
tators even hummed as they heard this 
antiphonal opening chorus on the stage of 


oo 
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White Studio 
WILLIAM DANFORTH 


Elephantine, he pirouettes, explodes, 
squelches. 


Manhattan’s St. James 
last week. The Mikado was being revived 
and delighted Savoyards, a distinct and 
folksy type of audience which seems l0 
remain in hiding between Gilbert & Sulli- 
van revivals, were on hand in large and 
enthusiastic numbers.* Librettos were on 
sale in the lobby (and up the street for 
1o¢ less), but these were for neophytes 
and not for the initiated, who have stacks 


Saver ard—from the Savoy Theatre, London, 


where many of the operettas were originally pro- 


duced. 
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of Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan’s records 
at home, know Sir William Schwenk Gil- 
bert’s polysyllabic lyrics by heart. 

The cast which Producer Milton Aborn 
presents is about the same that appeared 
in his revivals two years ago. Frank 
Moulan, a little monkey of a man who de- 
lighted St. Louis Municipal Operagoers 
many a summer season in the past, takes 
the part of Ko-Ko, the Lord High Execu- 
tioner who finds himself in danger of hav- 
ing to execute himself. Yum-Yum, one of 
his wards, is Hizi Koyke. Her suitor, the 
Mikado’s wandering minstrel son, is played 
by Roy Cropper, a young man with a pleas- 
ingly liquid tenor. 

The man who most delights local Gilbert 
& Sullivan audiences is veteran William 
Danforth. As the Mikado, garbed in a 
terrifying Shinto costume, he executes 
elephantine pirouettes, disgustedly 
squelches his interrupting female relatives 
with explosive ‘““Phaughs!” 

Next week Producer Aborn will present 
The Yeomen of the Guard, a more serious 
Gilbert & Sullivan operetta not often re- 
vived. If he does as well as he used to do, 
Frank Moulan will get in some heavy 
dramatic licks as the gleeman with the 
croak of a frog-o. Of the present pro- 
duction it may be said, with the chorus: 

And I am right, 

And you are right, 

And everything is quite correct! 


. _ 


New Play in Manhattan 


The Comic Artist (by Susan Glaspell 
& Norman Matson; Arthur J. Beckhard, 
producer) has been under various play 
doctors’ care since 1927, when Mr. & Mrs. 
Matson first wrote it. Its ills are still un- 
cured. To begin with, the play is not 
named after the central character of the 
piece. Central character is Stephen Rolf, a 
prolix worthy who lives and paints on 
Cape Cod and goes about in a windbreaker. 
His brother, sensitive Karl, is the cartoon- 
ist of the family, having created a comic 
strip character named “Muggs,” who al- 
ways is defeated in the last picture. 

Stephen (Richard Hale) is leading a 
comfortable life with his stolid, attentive 
wife (Blanche Yurka) when Karl and his 
bride come to visit. The bride (svelte 
Lora Baxter) has previously been Steph- 
en's mistress in Paris. 

The embarrassed handling which Play- 
wright Glaspell and her husband give this 
houseful of agitated folk is typical of much 
of Miss Glaspell’s previous dramatic writ- 
ing. Action and conversation are carried 
on by a monotonous series of dialogs. 
Except for two moments—the scene in 
which Stephen and his onetime girl em- 
brace, and the finale in which Stephen and 
his wife decide to carry on together—the 
spectator finds himself wondering just 
how two more actors can be maneuvered 
in when the present pair dismiss them- 
selves. Somehow, like Noah marshaling 
his animals in the Ark, the authors man- 
age to turn the trick, but not always 
neatly, 

The Comic Artist contains a good deal 
of excellent prose in its dialog, expresses 
hot a few credible convictions, is honest 
it somewhat unprofessional. Most re- 
viewers left it with justification for harsh 
criticism, but without the heart to ad- 
minister it. 








“| like your cheek!” 





Face smooth all day long 


when you shave in the morning 
with small bubble lather ! 


To get at the bottom of this 
shaving business—let’s start 
at the bottom of the whisker 
itself. That’s where a whisker 
ought to come off. That’s 
where it does come off—with 
Colgate’s. 

Small bubble lather does it. 
Gets down to the base of every 
last hair. Softens it at the base, 


Soap Lather does not maxe messy 
washbowls and greasy razors. 


where the razor can take it off 
clean. That’s the difference 


between a Colgate shave and 


others. 


Try it. Shave with Colgate’s 
in the morning. Keep that 
well-groomed, fresh-from-the- 
razor look all day long. 












COLGATE 


yo Dept. 391, P. O. 
* oe Box 81, Hudson Termi- 
, o* nal Station, New York City. 
o* (Residents of Canada, Address: 
Dept. 301, 64 Natalie St., Toronto.) 
Please send me for the 4c enclosed, 
the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid Shave 
Cream—enough for 10 shaves. 
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The time is 1893—or 1903—or and retail agents are trained to 


1915—or 1923. The place is the 
railroad station of your youth. Our 
character is an eager, bright-faced 
boy—watching for the ‘‘flyer” to 
come in. The boy, as you have 
surmised, is you. You, yourself, 
ten to forty years ago. 


The “flyer” crosses the bridge. The 
big man of your town gets aboard. 
How impressed you are. He doesn’t 
pay any fare. He travels on a 
“pass.” He is a privileged person— 
exempt from a tax others must pay. 
As you grow older, you wonder 
where railroads would get money 
to run fine trains, if every one rode 
on passes. And the railroads won- 
dered, too, because passes pay no 
profits — to any one. So_ public 
riding on a railroad pass isn’t done 
any more—economics have seen to that, 


¢ e o 


The appeal of the “pass” is the lure of 
“something for nothing” —the magic car- 
pet of the fairy tale. Intriguing as this 
lure may be, our reason forces us to 
realize that the law of compensation is 
always working—that full price must be 
paid when full service is rendered. 


But, in times such as these, many per- 
sons—business men included—are at- 
tracted by the “pass” in another form. 


“Buy it wholesale” —‘‘Get a discount” — 





Reprints of this advertisement 
are available in leaflet form. 










‘Save the agent’s commission.”’ The lure 
* > 4 

of these “pass”’-words is powerful. But 

the danger in them is a serious threat to 

economic security and progress. 


Here is a manufacturing plant, employ- 
ing workers at the American scale of 
wages— wages which contribute, in turn, 
to the prosperity of your own business. 
Costly research makes the product of 
this plant give you superior service. 
Elaborate tests insure its satisfactory 
performance in your hands. Wholesale 


give you service. Think of the 
value to you—to the nation—of 
these very real services. 


Is the imitative product offered to 
you riding on a“‘pass”’ at the ex- 
pense of sound business? Does the 
second product, in claiming the 
privileges of the first, assume the 
same obligations? Is your desire to 
buy “wholesale” consistent with 
the moral American viewpoint of 
live and let live? 

The word “‘profit” comes from the 
Latin, and means, literally, prog- 
ress. The way to business progress 
—now or at any other time—'s 
through profits, not “passes”. If 
one business, through a policy of 
saving the “commission,” asks an- 
other to “pass” its profits, all busi- 
ness must soon descend to the same 
level. Then “‘passes’’ will take the place 
of profits—stagnation will supplant 
progress. 

Getting a “pass”? for Peter at the ex- 
pense of Paul, is the modern equivalent 
of building a business house on the sand. 
The practice is neither sound economics 
nor sound Americanism. 


Neither business nor personal life can 
subsist under modern conditions, with- 
out recognition of the reciprocal con- 
cession that the servant is worthy of 
his hire. 





THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW YORK—85 John Street e CHICAGO—222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Building 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
Established in 1866 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


is a dependable form of insurance, practically universal in its coverage, and consequently 
vital to the public interest and the social order. Stability and security and service are out- 
standing characteristics of stock company fire insurance, the exact cost of which is always 
definitely known in advance to the policyholder. No assessments can ever be levied. Com- 


petent local agents are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policy- 


holder. Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 
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BUSINESS @©@ FINANCE 





Hearts and Prices 

One morning last week Mr. Francis 
Breese Davis Jr. looked at the newspaper. 
In 1909 Mr. Davis was hired by the 
du Ponts as a civil engineer. Since then 
he has had one du Pont job after another: 
black powder, sporting powder, guncotton, 


smokeless powder, cellulose, General 
Motors, Pyroxylin, safety glass. Four 
years ago the du Ponts gave him the 


toughest job of all: made him president 
of U. S. Rubber just a few months before 
the crash. U. S. Rubber, the only great 
non-Akron rubber company, has had a 
hard row to hoe, even for a rubber com- 
pany. Its annual deficits have been: 1930, 
$18,000,000; 1931, $13,000,000; 1932, 
$11,000,000. 

Last week when he looked at the paper 
Mr. Davis’ heart must have stopped in 
its beat, for the inflation boom had boosted 











stockholders by reporting to them a profit 
for 1932 of $2,500,000, not large com- 
pared to the $12,000,000 Great Western 
made in 1924, but infinitely large com- 
pared to its $1,000,000 loss in 1931. Last 
year’s profit was largely made by scaling 
down prices paid for beets. Last week 
boosted the price of raw sugar (duty paid) 
to 3 3/10¢ a pound compared to less than 
2}¢ in February. If his company can 
make an extra $¢ a pound on its annual 
output of about one billion pounds it will 
make an extra $5,000,000 profit.* 

Rubber, sugar, silk, copper, silver, 
wheat, corn, coffee, meat, hides, wool, cot- 
ton, cocoa—each one in a long, long list of 
commodities last week brought just such 
startling dreams of profits to manufac- 
turers, traders, producers, to states and to 
countries in all quarters of the globe.+ 

No commodity, however, held so much 











Rupeer’s Davis 

At 35¢, he begins to make money. 
tubber above 4¢ a pound—from 3}¢ a 
week before, from less than 3¢ a few weeks 
ago. U. S. Rubber has 100,000 acres of 
tubber plantations in the Dutch East In- 
dies and Malaya. From millions of trees 
it collects the milk which it turns into 
50,000,000 Ib. of rubber a year. A cent- 
-pound increase puts $500,000 a year in 
his company’s pocket. What is more, 
3}¢ a pound is the company’s est'mate 
of its present cost of producing and ship- 
ping rubber to the U. S. The advance 
beyond 35¢ therefore meant that his rub- 
ber plantations would again begin to earn 
money, something they have not done for 
along time.* j 

Another whose heart must have warmed 
last week to the morning newspaper was 
Mr. William Donald Lippitt who heads 
Great Western Sugar Co., producer of 
about half the beet sugar made in the U. S. 
He had just gladdened the hearts of his 
*Costs of producing and shipping as late as 
1930 were estimated at 18¢ (considerably above 
Prevailing 1930 prices). U. S. Rubber attributes 

| ts present low cost to general economies and 

Scientific grafting that has greatly increased rub- 
ber yield per acre. 


Tin’s PaTINOo 


4¢ brought $2,000,000 to his palace. 


hope for any one man as tin did for Simon 
I. Patino. Starting a poor native of the 
frozen mountains of Bolivia, he has 
wangled himself power and untold millions 
out of the tin mines in the mountains. 
Today he lives in a gilded Parisian palace, 
envoy extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Bolivia to France, with a 
daughter married to a Spanish marquis 
and a son married to a Bourbon princess, 
master in his own right of 15%, of the 
world’s tin resources. A rise of 4¢ a pound 


*If rumor was correct, Mr. Lippitt’s was not 
the only heart that beat with sugar prices. E. A. 
(“Doc”) Crawford, cotton broker, spent the 
week-end sunning on the beach in Miami. Well 
known for the profits that he has made by guess- 
ing right in cotton since last summer, only two 
weeks made his first invasion of the 
sugar market, is said to have profited by $2,- 
000,000. 

{Some countries whose economy is closely as- 
sociated with one commodity 


ago he 


Rubber— Malaya Coffee—Brazil 
Sugar—-Cuba Tobacco—Greece 
Tin—Bolivia Cotton—Egypt 
Copper—Congo Nitrates—Chile 
Wool—Australia Meat—Argentina 
Silk—Japan Lumber—F inland 
Silver—Mexico 


in tin, a rise which took place last week, 
put some $2,000,000 a year into his pocket. 
The only person in the world who can vie 
with him is good Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland who controls the Dutch tin in- 
dustry, producer of 20% of the world’s 
tin. But alas for both of them, their 
prospective profits were in dollars which, 
translated into francs and guilders, would 
be very much diminished. 

Yet not only the Dutch Queen and the 
Bolivian Minister had a drawback to their 
hopes. All those who hoped for better 
commodity prices had last week to face 
one unassailable fact: there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of most prices going to 
scarcity levels. The world can easily pro- 
duce 800,000 tons of rubber and last year 
it consumed only 670,000 tons. The world 
can easily produce 29,000,000 tons of 
sugar and last year it consumed 26,000,000 
tons. The world has 9,583,000 bales of 
raw cotton waiting use compared to 6,616,- 
ooo in April 1929. 

But if surpluses are reduced, as they 
are being reduced in sugar (from 12,000,- 
ooo tons in 1932 to 10,000,000 tons in 
1933), and if consumption once more 
starts on the uptrend (for the first quar- 
ter of 1933 Sugar consumption was up 
2.5 over the same period of 1932) then 
regardless of inflation better prices will 
bring in profits. 

Silvery Hopes 

With the President and Congress 
plumping for inflation (see p. 10), silver 
prices last week jumped more than 25% 
from 28¢ per oz. to the neighborhood of 
30¢. Practically every inflationary scheme 
discussed had its silvery promise: to re- 
monetize silver at 16 to 1; to have the 
U. S. take $100,000,000 worth of silver 
from any government in payment on War 
debts; to have the U. S. buy 5,000,000 oz. 
of silver per month; to have the U. S. buy 
$250,000.000 worth of silver to remove 
the world surplus. 

Three classes of arguments were 
vanced for these silver proposals: 

t) To decrease the value of the dollar 
by re-establishing bimetallism—Bryan’s 
old inflationary scheme. . This is politics 
(see p. IO). 

2) To make silver producers rich by 
raising silver prices. No different from 
any other raid on the Treasury, this at- 
tack is led by Congressmen from Nevada, 
Colorado, Arizona and Utah. 

3) To increase the buying power of 
China and India thereby promoting trade 
revival. 

No ordinary commodity is silver. To 
half the world’s population (chiefly the 
Orient) it represents money and wealth. 
To the other half of the world it is merely 
a useful metal like copper or nickel. The 
reason that the price of silver fell from 
over 50¢ in 1929 to around 25¢ at the 
first of this year is partly that some coun- 
tries such as Russia and French Indo- 
China have melted up part of their silver 
money and sold it; partly it is that less 
silverware is being made. 

But the big reason for the fall in prices 
is that China and India have ceased hoard- 
ing silver. For years all the hard-working 
millions of India and China, when they 
wanted to lay something by, tucked a 
piece of silver into the thatched roofs or 
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the mud walls of their houses. In India 
the people are said to have five billion 
ounces of silver quietly tucked away and 
in China another three billion ounces. 
When the price of silver goes down they 
normally buy and hoard more, but today 
they are too poor to buy at any price. The 
big reason that the price of silver went 
down to 25¢ an ounce was that China 
and India who tucked away 218,000,000 
oz. of silver in 1929, last year tucked 
away only 52,000,000 oz. 

Sir Henri Deterding of Royal Dutch- 
Shell and some economists argue that if 
the value of silver increases, India and 
China with their silver wealth will have 
greatly increased purchasing power. ° All 
of which is true, but others ask, “What 
will happen to the price of silver if India 
and China dump in the market some of 
their hoarded billions?” Hard times in 
the hinterlands have already brought sil- 
ver back to the bazaars. The stock of 
silver at Shanghai reached the unheard 
of total of 322,000,000 oz. What will 
happen if the biggest buyers become the 
biggest sellers? 

All of which contributed last week to 
make the Shanghai Gold Exchange (so 
called because Chinese currency being 
based on silver, the only way for Chinese 
to speculate in silver pieces is by trading 
in fictitious gold, though seldom does gold 
ever change hands) the most exciting 
market in the world. The silk clad brok- 
ers sat with their telephone clerks be- 
hind them, watching a steady stream of 
prices rushing across the board, seeing 
the boys who execute their buying and 
selling orders charging each other, shriek- 


ing and making finger-signals in the great 
gambling battle of silver. Meanwhile 
China’s ablest financier, T. V. Soong, per- 
petual finance minister of the Republic, 
was cradled on the long swells of the Pa- 
cific, swoshing on toward the U. S. where 
he has an appointment to discuss silver at 
the White House. 








Ford Dickers 


There was a time when Henry Ford was 
apparently intent on doing every kind of 
business incidental to the manufacture of 
automobiles. He provided himself with his 
own steel mills, his own glass works, his 
own credit corporation for financing retail 
sales, even his own railroad (the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton)—all the elements of 
a great vertical combination, except that 
for the most part they were, not combined, 
but erected. More recently he has appar- 
ently reversed his intent. As early as 1929 
he disposed of his railroad. Last week he 
was actively dickering for the sale of his 
retail finance company, Universal Credit 
Corp. Ernest Kanzler, its president, 
brother-in-law of Edsel Ford (Kanzler and 
the younger Ford married the Sisters Clay, 
nieces of J. L. Hudson, founder of De- 
troit’s biggest department store), was 
closeted dealing with officers of Commer- 
cial Investment Trust. 

Universal Credit, which at its peak did a 
gross business of $200,000,000 in install- 
ment sales of Fords, Fordsons, and Lin- 
colns, is now supposed to be doing about 
half that amount, Ford’s price for it sup- 
posed to be $20,000,000. Doing similar 
business are General Motors Acceptance 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 





agcemacei petroleum refining demands construction 
materials that will not only withstand tremendous 
pressures at high temperatures, but also resist the highly 


ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 
SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture 
Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES - PIPE 





corrosive sulphurous fumes and acids,—that is why 
Allegheny Metal and the other Allegheny Alloys find 


such wide application in the refining industry. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 





Corp., Commercial Credit Co. and Conf 


mercial Investment Trust. The latter ty | 
are independents, finance other credit sale; 


Credit handles Chrysler and Packar 
sales, C. I. T. has Nash, Hupmobile, Gr. | 
ham-Paige, Hudson, Studebaker. If C. 1.1 
acquires Universal Credit it will aboy 
double its auto financing business, but no 
its total business of which more than half 
consists of financing industrial machinery 
electric refrigerators, and factoring (tex. 
tile sales), the latter about one-half oj 
its business. 

While Ford was dickering to sell his 
credit company, rumor last week had ji 
that he was also dickering to sell his steel 
mills at River Rouge to U. S. Steel Cor, 
which has no Detroit plant. Formerly 
U. S. Steel’s subsidiary, Carnegie Steel 
with a plant at Duquesne, Pa., supplied 
about three quarters of General Motor 
requirements. Now National Steel has; 
plant in Detroit which with the advantag 
of short hauls on short notice has been 
able to capture much of the automobile 
demand. Partly in consequence National 
Steel has been better off than all other 
steel companies during the Depression 
So it would not be illogical for U. S. Stee 
to want a Detroit plant, but officials oj 
U. S. Steel denied the rumor. 


besides those of automobiles. Commerc! | 





Personnel 


Frank A. McKowne, president ¢! 
Hotels Statler Co. Inc., Bernard Feurth- 
mann Gimbel of Gimbel Bros. Inc. and 
William Francis Carey, president of 
Madison Square Garden Corp., were three 
of eight new directors of Manhattan‘ 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co. (buses) elected 
at the company’s initiative to represen 
not the stockholders but “the public.” 

Newcomb Carlton, 64, president 0 
Western Union Telegraph Co. was lat 
week reported about to retire to the chair 
manship, to be succeeded as president by 
Roy Barton White, president of Centr 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

Harrison P. Shedd (nephew of Joi 
Graves Shedd who in 1906 succeeded Mat 
shall Field as president of Chicago’s greal 
Marshall Field & Co. store) last week 
after 37 years with Field’s, became gener 
manager of its wholesale department. Al 
the same time Marshall Field issued its 
first quarterly report in history, showin 
a quarterly loss of $2,000,000, a small 
loss than in the same quarter last yeit 
when sales were 20% bigger. 

Charles Francis Adams and Ogdet 
Livingston Mills got seats on the dire 
torates of General Electric and Merger 
thaler Linotvpe, respectively. 

George Willets Davison, chairman ( 
Manhattan’s Central Hanover Bank 
Trust Co., last week was named to fill the 
place of Albert Henry Wiggin, retire! 
chairman of Chase National Bank, on thé 
board of Federal Reserve Bank of Nev 
York. Thomas John Watson, preside! 
of International Business Machines Corp 
was named to fill the place of William 
Hartman Woodin. 

Sidney Alexander Mitchell, son © 
Sidney Zollicoffer Mitchell, who lately 1 
signed as chairman of Electric Bond ! 
Share Co., was advanced from executl\t) 
vice president to president of Bonbrighi| 
& Co., Manhattan bond house. 
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FRESH, clean towel is just one of those 
details of service that every washroom 
user feels he has a right to expect. 


And any business concern that fails to 
equip its washrooms with an adequate, com- 
fortable towel service is seriously jeopardizing 
the Good Will of its patrons and employees. 


Efficiently managed companies such as 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, The McCall Company 
and Campbell Soup Company realize this— 
and in their washrooms you'll find soft, cloth- 
like ScotTissue Towels. 


Scot Itssue Towels —A Szlent Courtesy 
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ALAS ! ONLY A “SHIRT-FRONT” SERVICE 





"YOU FELLOWS CERTAINLY GIVE A REAL SERVICE HERE,”SAID MR.HOOPINGARNER... 
“IF YOU DON'T MIND | WOULD LIKE TO USE YOUR WASHROOM ." 





O.SOGLow 


"GOOD HEAVENS ! WHAT A FILTHY TOWEL ! | CAN'T UNDERSTAND WHY A FINE, BIG FILLING 
STATION LIKE THIS WOULD PUT UP WITH SUCH A SLOVENLY WASHROOM SERVICE. “ 





Made of a new cellulose product that 
drinks up moisture 12 times as fast as ordi- 
nary paper towels—ScotTissue Towels dry 
the hands thoroughly ...and comfortably. 

They are soft as linen—yet tough and 
strong even when wet. And they’re mote 
economical— because one does the job—in- 
stead of three or four. 


Many companies find that ScotTissue 
Towel Service saves them over $1000 a year: 
Write to Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
for details of our new special trial plan. 











Happy legs are here again—thanks to 


EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


FOR GREATER COMFORT 
Encircle SIX legs easily, yet fit one 
leg perfectly. No binding—no slip- 
ping. No doubt about their carefree 
comfort. Made of long stretch, /ong 
lasting Steinweave Elastic — found 
only in Paris Garters. Long on 
honest value, too. 

NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 

Made in U.S.A. by A. Stein & Company 

Makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 


“UST LONG ENOUGH TO SHAVE, 
TELL THAT TO THE 
JUDGE" 









Jo “‘parking’’ in 
the bathroom, for 
the man who uses 


é SEGAL RAZOR and 
SEGAL “foce’ BLADES 
ASK YOUR DEALER gee ae eye og 


send $1.00 direct for Razor and 10 Blades. 


SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES, 5 for 38c,10 for 75c 
Segal Safety Razor Corp., 270 D B’ way, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


SEGA ONE PIECE 


RAZOR 
“The WORLD'S FINEST’“=MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 


Travel in luxury 
by AIR ~_—_ 
when in Europe 


IMPERIAL Bookings and 


particulars from 


A I R W A - 4 S travel agents 


Mothersills 


BEFACE HAPPY 
Save Time, Money 


and Temper 








‘SE: ERS), STOPS TRAVEL 
Qy. SICKNESS by 
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Engaged. Prince Wilhelm, 26, eldest 
son of Germany’s onetime Crown Prince 
Wilhelm; and one Dorothea von Salviati, 
commoner. Many a monarchist has con- 
sidered young Wilhelm the logical candi- 
date for a Hohenzollern restoration. Under 
old Prussian law his marriage would not 
bar him from the throne, but his children 
could not succeed him. And the marriage 
must be sanctioned by the head of the 
family, who last week in Doorn kept 
silent, was reported grieved. 

Married. Everett Shinn, 59, painter & 
illustrator, for the fourth time; and one 
Paula Downing, 21; in Doylestown, Pa. 
Percy Leo Crosby, 41, 
cartoonist (Skippy, Always Belittlin’), 
Wartime infantry lieutenant: to be a 
Major in the U. S. Marine Corps Reserves. 


Died. Regino Truffin, 29, elder son of 
Nieves Perez Chaumont de Truffin Walsh; 
of a liver ailment; in Marianao, Cuba. His 
long illness delayed for more than a year 
the marriage of his mother to Montana’s 
late Senator Thomas James Walsh (TIME, 
March 6, et seq.). 


n= 


Died. Florence Hinkle, 48, onetime 
concert & oratorio soprano, wife of old- 
time Basso Herbert Witherspoon, director 
of Cincinnati’s Conservatory of Music; of 
a heart ailment; in Cincinnati. 

eae 


Died. Martha Hichborn Pearsall, 57, 
Washington socialite beauty during The- 
odore Roosevelt’s Administration, daugh- 
ter of the late Rear Admiral Philip Hich- 
born, divorced wife of James Gillespie 
Blaine Jr.; in Washington. Survived only 
by a nephew, who she said was well pro- 
vided for, she left her entire estate to her 
chauffeur, one Winter B. Simpson. 

Died. William Courtenay, 57, oldtime 
stage actor (The Wolf, Arséne Lupin, Ro- 
mance, Under Fire, The Inside Story); of 

| a heart ailment incurred more than two 
years ago during the filming of Three 


Faces East; in Rye, N. Y. 











Appointed. 











—— 


Died. Commandant Georges Ledoux, 
58, Wartime head of France’s Counter- 
Espionage Service, captor of famed Spy 
Margaret Zelle MacLeod (Mata Hari); in 


Cannes, France. 


@ 


Died. Mat Lauder, 61, Pasadena hotel 











gardener, brother of Sir Harry Lauder; 


: : : 
| after an operation for intestinal ad- 
| hesions; in Los Angeles. He spent most 


of his life mining in Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia. 


Died. Prince Zakhari 
Georgia (South Russia), 65, 
de-camp of Tsar Nicholas II of Russia, 
father of the much-married Mdivani 
princes (Serge, David, Alexis); of uremia 
and heart disease; in Paris. 

—— 6 
Died. Louis H. Will: wa Bronx real es- 


tate dealer impoverished by overbearing 
| competition with local politicians, effective 


Mdivani of 
onetime aide- 





= 


f 


witness in the Seabury investigations of ; 
New York City governmental corruption: 
by his own hand (poison) ; in a Manhattay 
hotel; while reading old newspaper lip. 
pings which recounted the poison-suicides | 
of his wife and sister-in-law, whom polit. 
ico-business persecutions likewise demar. 
alized. 


» 
7, 








Died. John Hazelton Cotteral, 68, judy 
of the roth District U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals; of pneumonia and uremic poison. 
ing; in Wichita, Kan. 

— 

Died. Fred Terry, 69, oldtime actor. 
manager, brother of the late great Actress 
Ellen Terry; in London. 

—> 

Died. Henry ter Linden, 70, president 
of Imitation Food Products Co.; by his 
own hand (revolver); in Brooklyn. For 
restaurants, stores, photographers, pra- 
tical jokers he made painted wax onions, 
cuts of beef, doughnuts, ice cream, banan 
splits, etc., etc. 

——| 

Died. Sir Frederick Henry Royce, 70 
co-founder, director and chief engineer of 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd. (automobiles, airplane 
engines); after a seven-month illness kept 
secret because of his publicity-shyness; 
in West Wittering, Sussex, England. Son 
of a miller, he began building automobiles 
in 1903. In 1906 he joined the late 
Charles Stewart Rolls in founding Rolk- 
Royce. Engines designed by him powered 
the first transatlantic non-stop flight (Al- 
cock & Brown, 1919), in one year (1931 
broke world’s speed records for air (Stain- 
forth), land (Campbell) and sea (Don) 

Died. Ormond Gerald Smith, 72, pres- 
dent of Street & Smith Corp., publisher o/ 
the “Nick Carter” stories and some 3,50 
other paper-bound thrillers, many a pul 
in Manhattan. He 





















magazine; of a stroke; 
founded Ainslee’s, People’s, Smith’s, Top- 
Notch and Picture Play magazines. His 


most famed discovery: William Sydney 
Porter (O. Henry). 








Died. Webster Thayer, 75, Massachv: putt 
setts Superior Court judge; of a cerebrif ; 
embolism; in Boston. As he lay dying in ing 
Boston’s University Club a policeman ané man 
his personal bodyguard, who had attende( 
him since the bombing of his Worcester Has 
Mass. home last autumn (Time, Oct. 3) tions 
stood guard outside to forestall any las rend 
outburst of the violence which had threat: . 
ened him since April 9, 1927, when ht ing | 
sentenced Shoemaker Nicola Sacco & Fish 
Peddler Bartolomeo Vanzetti to death. You 

—-4——- on « 

Died. Anton Gysberti Hodenpyl, &}  gptic 
pioneer Midwestern power & light ma 
retired Manhattan investment banker; 0 perr 
heart disease, while motoring from Florid 
to his Locust Valley, L. I. home; in Rich 
mond, Va. Wor 

Died. William Henry Holmes, 86; 
anthropologist, archeologist, geologic. 
painter, onetime (1920-32) director 0! 
Washington’s National Gallery of Art; 1} 
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Rust roo - Taxus Proof - Staéz Proof 
Stronger than Carbon Stool 


INTENSELY PRACTICAL 


@A perfected stainless steel that is 
putting a new sales appeal into lagg- 
ing products and cutting overhead in 
many industries. 

Has stepped into hundreds of situa- 
tions where ordinary metals cannot 


render a satisfactory service. Is show- 
ing the way to increased business. 


You already see Enduro all about you 
on a hundred and one everyday 
articles. Its fascinating silvery lustre is 
permanent...rustless, stainless, 


corrosion-proof. Does not even tarnish. 


Yet with all its amazing qualities, 
Enduro is intensely practical. Fabrica- 
tors find it easy to weld, machine, cast, 
solder, and draw. It comes in strips, 


sheets, bars, tubes ... almost any 
way you want it. 
Investigate the sales-making possibili- 


ties which this marvelous metal offers 
you. The complete Enduro story is 


told in a set of booklets which we will 
gladly send to anyone who wants them. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, On10 | SEMA 
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OIL BOOTLEGGER! 


Jusr as much a Thief 
as if he robbed a bank!... 








He’s called an Oil Bootlegger 
— this thief who steals your 
money and ruins your car. He 
makes big profits selling adul- 
terated oils and substitutes at 
high prices. He’s at work on 
every boulevard and by-road 


but he can’t 
sell Pennzoil! 


OIL SOLD UNDER BOND 


This longer-lasting /2<g4-72G oil 
actually cuts repair bills 


© ONE can detect bad oil by its appear- 
ance. Even the cheapest imitation can 
be disguised to look like a famous brand. 
That’s why this double-refined Tough -Fib 
oil is sold by selected dealers bonded to pro- 
tect you from substitutes. A Pennzoil dealer 


forfeits $1,000 if he cheats you. 


Shoddy oils and substitutes break down 
under the heat and speed of modern motors. 
‘Experts call this Oil Failure—and they agree 
that it causes 60% of all repairs. Bonded 
Pennzoil dealers guard you from this danger 
and expense. They are bonded to give you 
genuine Pennzoil—the Jough-Filme oil that 


ends Oil Failure and cuts operating costs 


ing lasts hundreds of miles longer. 


THE 

Executive Offices: Oil City, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif. 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd. 

Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canada 


Cc PER QUART 
PLUS TAX IN U.S.A. 


FREE moror piacnosis 


on your Car. 





The correct grade of oil varies with your car’s age and 
use. The wrong grade wastes gas, oil and power, and 
causes carbon and repairs. Let our engineers tell you 
—FREE—what grade to use. Simply mail this coupon 
to the Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. 











This 7ough-Fibee oil cuts repairs —stays 
safe and oily longer—for two reasons. First 
—it’s refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
crude. It’s “oilier oil” from the very start. 
Second—it’s double-refined for toughness by 


Pennzoil’s own perfected refining process. 


The result is a longer-lasting, “oilier,” 
£ £> 


Tough Flu oil that cuts operating costs 
in three ways. It cuts repair bills. It saves 
on gasoline. And it saves on oil—every fill- 


PENNZOIL COMPANY 
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Write your name and address in the margin below. 
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| from red to violet. 


_SCIENCE 


Vigorous Atmosphere 


Two new ideas about the upper atmos. 
phere came out during the American Phil. 
osophical Society’s meeting in Philadelphia 
last week: 1) that the region is violently 
turbulent; 2) that it produces cosmic radi- 
ations (not to be confused with cosmic 
rays). 

Turbulence. Meteorological balloons, 
Professor Auguste Piccard’s two strato. 
spheric excursions, and high-drifting, icy 
cirrus clouds indicate that above ten miles 
winds blow steadily. Experts have been 








| 


unable to sight any high-floating dust or | 


haze to indicate any contrary condition, 
They therefore have predicted that if & 
when man can fly through the stratosphere, 
his going would be smooth as well as swift. 
Last week Dr. Charles Pollard Olivier, 
University of Pennsylvania astronomer, 
knocked this idea higher than the sky. 

When the Leonid meteors coursed 
through the upper air last November, 
Astronomer Olivier had 14 scattered ob- 
servers chart the meteor trails. Compari- 
son of data showed the meteors travel- 
ing 90 to 142 m.p.h. The faster ones be- 
gan to glow from atmospheric friction 
when 84 mi. from earth’s surface. At s4 
mi. they burned themselves out. Two of 
the meteors spattered luminescent trains 
behind them, which Astronomer Olivier’s 
men saw floating 50 to 60 mi. aloft. Wind 
drove one train upward at an angle of 55 
degrees and a speed of 142 m. p.h. Wind 
drove the other train go m. p. h. up 35 de- 
grees. No plane or rocket could maneuver 
in such mighty drafts. 

Cosmic Radiation is one of the major 
mysteries of the heavens. It accounts for 
nearly 60% of the light of a moonless 
night, figures Pieter Johannes van Rhija, 
Dutch astronomer. (Stars supply another 
25%, permanent auroral glow 15%.) On 
a moonless spring night residents of north 
ern states can see a concentration of 
cosmic radiation as a wedge of zodiacal 
light at the western horizon. In the autumn 
the light concentrates at the eastem 
horizon. 

One theory of the source of zodia- 
cal light supposes that it is sunlight re 
flected from small bodies or gas molecules. 
Astronomer Vesto Melvin Slipher of 
Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, has another 
thought—but he did not elaborate it in his 
Philadelphia lecture. 

Dr. Slipher let the strange, faint light 
sift through spectroscopes. After 100-hr. 
exposures he caught blue and violet bands 
in his spectrographs. Other exposures 
showed red light in “surprising strength. 
More recent observations demonstrate that 
zodiacal light contains the entire spectrum 
The assumption 3s 
that “the strange light originates at some 
distance above the Earth’s surface, in 4 
layer of considerable thickness. The 
Earth’s atmosphere is playing a consider 
able réle in the production of these radia 
tions.” The light seems to be a transforma- 


tion of sunlight (or starlight) rather than | 


a reflection of sunlight. In any 
astronomers, astrophysicists and meteordl- 
ogists have a new concept of the atmos 
phere’s optical properties to develop and 
evaluate. 
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Pyeshkov’s Part III 
Orner Fires—Maxim Gorki—Apple- 


ton ($3). 

Best-known Russians today are Dzhu- 
gashvili, Bronstein and Pyeshkov—but 
not by those names. Stalin, Trotsky and 
Maxim Gorki are the famed pseudonyms 
they have adopted. Least potent but most 
popular of the three is Gorki, Red 
Russia’s Grand Old Man of Letters. Long 
before the Revolution, when it was still 
in the lower depths, he hitched his wagon 
to the Red star; as the star rose, so rose 
Gorki. His birthplace, Nizhni-Novgorod 
(chief navigation centre on the Volga 
River famed for its annual fair and now 
the site of a state automobile plant) has 
been renamed Gorki (TriMeE, Oct. 10). 

Now he is writing a great historical 
novel of the Russia in which his life has 
been passed. ‘Two volumes called By- 
stander and The Magnet (Tre, April 14, 


1930 & April 27, 1931) have appeared; 











Wide World 
ALEXEY MAXIMOVICH PYESHKOV 
He hitched his wagon to a Red star. 


Other Fires is the third, next to last. Pro- 
letarian novels (say strict Communists) 
must have no hero to stand between the 
reader and the hymning of mass achieve- 
ments. But Gorki’s epic novel has a hero, 
one Clim Samghin, who is the central 
character in all three books. Even strict 
Communists should not find him uncanon- 
ical, however, for Hero Samghin is no real 
hero but merely a convenient eyewitness 
of Russia’s revolutionary tides, a horrible 
example (if Soviet preachers want him 
lor a text) of the treacherously ineffectual 
spectator. 

First two volumes cover the period from 
the death of Alexander II to the year of 
the first revolution (1905). Other Fires 
ends just before the World War. Clim 
Samghin, lawyer and intellectual, has mar- 
ned his old flame, Varvara, but has dis- 
covered she is much too stupid for him. 
Interested, but’ never actively, in the 
social upheaval that is going on about 
him, Clim manages to keep his head above 
the emotional flood, picks a careful way 


between whirlpools. But revolutionary 
Moscow is no place for a spectator: he 
dodges bullets, gets beaten up on the 
street, finally leaves Moscow and _ his 
whimpering wife for the country. In a 
provincial town he has an affair with the 
singer Duniasha, then becomes legal agent 
for the beauteous Marina, high priestess 
of a mystic sect. Physically as well as 
emotionally stingy, he is afraid for a while 
that Marina may take him as her lover; 
finally he is afraid that he wants her to. 
But Marina has more sense. She tells 
him: “You are too clever, incorrigibly so, 
my friend. It is from such as you that 
the world is ill.” Clim, tacitly admitting 
she is right, leaves her and Russia. 

The Author. Alexey Maximovich 
Pyeshkov (Gorki) is 65. If he had had 
his own way he would have been dead at 
19, when he tried to round off a rag- 
picking childhood and 15 years of poverty- 
pinched wandering, by a bullet through 
his lung. An operation saved him. He 
began to write for provincial newspapers, 
under the name Maxim Gorki (from 
gor’kii, “the bitter one’’), then sociological 
novels and plays. He joined the Social 
Democrats, later the Bolshevist wing, was 
arrested on Bloody Sunday (January 22, 
1905) in St. Petersburg. Exiled till 1913, 
he lived in Capri, corresponding with Lenin 
and working for the labor movement. 
After the Revolution he dedicated himself 
to cultural work among the Russian 
masses, but the Russian climate was too 
much for his bad lung; he went back to 
Capri and still lives there. But when he 
visits Russia (as in 1928 for the opening 
of the Gorki Museum) crowds cheer him. 
Tall, gaunt, droopy-mustached, with wrin- 
kled brow and a spreading peasant’s nose, 
Gorki’s bass voice rumbles kindly toler- 
ance. He has put all his bitterness in his 
name. 

Other books: The Outcasts, Comrades, 
Foma Gordyeeff, Mother, Decadence, The 
Lower Depths (play). 


Sahara, 1932 


Arr ADVENTURE—William B. Seabrook 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 

In that doubtful borderland bounded on 
the bottom by such boyish ballyhoo as 
Richard Halliburton’s and on the top by 
such popular-science as William Beebe’s, 
the best-selling books of Traveler “Willie” 
Seabrook stand well above the middle. 
Better writer than Halliburton, more of a 
rolling adventurer than Beebe, Seabrook 
has popularized a new formula for travel 
books. His readers can now expect of him 
not only a racily written report of out- 
landish foreign parts but a frank confes- 
sion that he has gone as native as he 
cared to. In Jungle Ways (Trme, April 6, 
1931) his description of what human flesh 
tastes like tickled the curiosity of more 
readers than it shocked. Though there is 
nothing so startling in hislatest book. Trav- 
eler Seabrook again has an unusual trip 
to report, as usual reports it well. 

Air Adventure tells of a flight across the 
Sahara, from Paris to Timbuctoo and 
back. Seabrook wanted to go to Tim- 
buctoo to see Pére Yakouba, famed rene- 


gade French priest (their first meeting is 
described in Jungle Ways). Flight Captain 
René Wauthier of the French Army, then 
on furlough, offered to fly him there in his 
plane. Third member of the party was 
Marjorie Worthington, U. S. writer. In 
luxurious comfort they slid down across 
France, bumped over the Pyrenees, 
skimmed the Mediterranean. North Africa 
looked much like southern France. Then 
the Sahara began. Crossing the Sahara 
nowadays is a comparatively safe matter. 
The French run passenger buses over a 
fairly well-defined trail. But the two prin- 
cipal way-stations are not marked on any 
map. Bordj Estienne, an elaborate mud 
fort near the oasis of Reggan, boasts (and 
not idly) an American bar, French table 
d’hote, illustrated French and English 
magazines less than ten days old, bed- 
rooms with electric light. Bidon 5 is a gas- 
oline pump, “a white-enamelled pillar 
identical with those you see along any 
road in Long Island or Westchester or in 
front of your next-door garage—except 
that it stands there in the sand, in the 
midst of nothingness, in the almost exact 





WILLIAM BUEHLER SEABROOK 


Timbuctoo was too fast for him. 


geographical centre of the Sahara, stuck 
there like a pictorial infantile idea of the 
North Pole, the most lonely and isolated 
gasoline pump in the world or the universe. 
. .. No man on foot or horseback, no 
camel, no gazelle or jackal, can even today 
reach Bidon 5 alive.” 

Morning after leaving Bidon 5 they 
were forced down by a sandstorm, had to 
anchor the plane with sandbags, shelter 
themselves in a trench under it. The storm 
over, they flew peacefully on to Timbuctoo 
—or rather, Timbuctoo’s landing-field, 
Khabara. (Traveler Seabrook winds up 
his book with bitter remarks about the 
present impossibility of landing anywhere 
nearer a desired destination than “baseball 
fields and suburbs.) Not all Saharan 
oases are natural, Seabrook discovered. 
Some have been fed for centuries by long 
underground aqueducts which pick up 
moisture in the distant mountains, carry a 
thin stream of water some 30 ft. under 
the baking sand. These conduits, bored 
through the clay subsoil by no one knows 
whom, have to be cleared periodically and 
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Cuodbye 


SANDPAPER CHIN 


Here 


Comes 


the New 
DUPLEX SAFETY RAZOR 


peewee wants an ALL DAY 
shave—and here it is! Try this 
NEW razor—and get rid of that 
“sandpapery” feeling that comes 
a few hours after shaving. It’s cll 
in the long blade —the shaving 
angle — and the design! 
Simple and sure. Nothing to 
learn — just shave! Note 
these important features: 

1: EXTRA LONG double-edge blade 
2: PERFECT BALANCE 

3: CORRECT SHAVING ANGLE 

4: NO VIBRATION. 

5: NEW “HANDY GRIP” HANDLE 

6: EASY TO CLEAN 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City. New Jersey; Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Canada; Sheffield, England 


Copr. Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 1933 


proeeweennn---------~--------------------------- ------ 


Sensational Low Introductory Price 
95 with One Blade from your dealer 
c or mail this coupon 
Durham Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


lenclose 25c (coin or stamps). Please send postpaid new 
Durham Duplex Razor complete with one blade. 
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The Human Body 
Needs Pure Water 
In Quantity 
Everybody would be 
healthier and happier 
if they drank more 
pure water, 
which is an 
aid to prevent 
sluggishness and 
faulty elimination 
DRINK 


Poland ‘Water 


One of the Purest 
Natural Mineral Waters Known 
NOTED AS A KIDNEY ELIMINANT 


MEDICAL 
ASSN 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 









Visit Poland Spring, 
Maine’s Famous Resort, This Summer 

















| for this have manholes 50 ft. apart. Sea- 


brook went down one of these fougaras 
and crawled painfully a quarter-mile, was 
glad to emerge muddily into sunlight 
again. Seabrook called on Pére Yakouba, 
quickly finished his business, then plunged 
into Timbuctoo night life. Very soon all 
three decided the social pace there was 
too fast for them, moved on to get away 
from cocktails and all-night parties. On 


| their leisurely way back Wauthier and 


Seabrook joined in a hunt for missing 
French airmen, Companion Worthington 
was temporarily lost crossing the Sahara 
in a motor truck, but they all left Africa 
together, flew home safe & sound 

The Author’s insatiable and restless 
curiosity has led him into many queer 
places and situations in his 47 years; his 
unabashed frankness in reporting his un- 
usual adventures has paid him good divi- 
dends. Son of a Lutheran minister in 
Maryland, he was a newshawk on the 
Augusta, Ga. Chronicle, then worked his 
way for nine months at the University of 
Geneva, returned to the U. S. to go into 
advertising. Private in the French Army 
during the War, he was gassed at Verdun. 
After the War he started writing in Man- 
hattan. One evening in 1924 he met an 
Arab, shortly afterwards went to Arabia 
for 15 months among the Bedouins and 
Druses of the Arabian mountains. Sym- 


| pathetically curious if not credulously en- 


thusiastic about magic, he went to Haiti 
for a year to find out about voodoo. He 
has also visited whirling dervishes at their 
monastery in Tripoli, Yezidi devil-wor- 
shipers in Kurdistan. Tall, heavy of build 
and face, with near Hitlerian mustache, 
Traveler Seabrook looks hopelessly lethar- 
gic, is not. He says: “I am not brave. 
Only full of curiosity.” Other books: Ad- 


| ventures in Arabia, The Magic Jsland. 
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Only Gliding 


Not to Eat, Not ror Love—George 
Anthony Weller—Smith & Haas ($2.50). 

“Went yesterday to Cambridge and 
spent most of the day at Mount Auburn; 
got my luncheon at Fresh Pond, and went 
back again to the woods. After much 
wandering and seeing many things, four 
snakes gliding up and down a hollow for 
no purpose that I could see—not to eat, 
not for love, but only gliding. . Thus 
patly comes a passage from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s Journal to supply a title for a 
novel about Harvard. Good novels of 
U. S. college life have been rare since 
Francis Scott Fitzgerald’s This Side of 
Paradise. More comprehensive, less 
pointed than its Princeton predecessor, 
Not to Eat, Not for Love would be a 
notable achievement for any old grad, 
is an extraordinary accomplishment for 
an author not four years out of Harvard. 

Author Weller’s compendious calendar 
starts in September, with a Lampoon 
editor coming back early to get out the 
Freshman number; it ends with a senior, 
reluctant to move out at the end of the 
college year, barricading himself in his 
room against the janitor and his minions. 
Between are 421 closely printed pages, a 
kaleidoscopic camera’s eye that picks out 
almost every type of individual and cir- 
cumstance to be found in a big modern 
university. The book’s coherence suffers 


from its multiplicity of interests and char- 


acters which mingle but never really meet 
What story there is is held together by 
the reappearing career of one Epes Todd 
an undergraduate whose passion for foot. 
ball is gradually sublimated into books 
redirected into a love affair. Harvard 
indifference (‘‘a term never used at Har. 
vard”’), the baby deans, the Crimson, the 
Widener Library, athletes, tutors, students 
socialites, exams, waiters-on-table, the 
clubs, lectures, Harvard’s golden mean 
(“Three C’s and a D and keep out of the 
newspapers”), its buildings, 
dreams—all these and more Author Wel- 
ler has pasted up in his college scrap. 
book. Harvard readers may not like some 


of his pious preservations, may grow | 
Other readers will | 


misty-eyed over some. 
admit that whether or not Author Weller’s 
Harvard characters have been gliding to 
any purpose, their performance, to non- 
Harvard eyes, has been impressive. 


> 
Murders of the Month 

MurbDer Must ADveRTISE—Dorothy L 
Sayres—Harcourt, Brace ($2). 

Rich Lord Peter Wimsey turns adver- 
tiser to solve a dubious death. He earns 
his four quid a week, writes many a jest- 
ing line (“The Skeleton in the Water- 
closet,” “Snagsbury’s Soups Are Best for 
the Troops’). The burlesqued but con- 
vincing description of an _ advertising 
agency is from first-hand knowledge: 
Author Dorothy Sayres has been a success- 
ful copywriter in a London agency. More 
than that, she is a member of London's 
famed Detection Club, an informal organi- 
zation for promoting honesty and high 








literary standards in fictional crime- 
solving. “No Mumbo-Jumbo, Jiggery- 
Pokery, Death Rays, not even Trap 


Doors.” This, sworn on the oath “as you 
hope to increase your sales,” is part of the 
ritual of the Detection Club, devised by 
such members as Anthony Berkeley 
Agatha Christie, G. K. Chesterton. Year 
ago appeared The Floating Admiral, joint 
production of 13 members, a chapter by 
each. But most of the infrequent and 
irregular meetings are given over to pleas- 
ant shop talk, the hilarious initiation of 
new members. 

THe MERIWETHER Mystery — Kay 
Cleaver Strahan — Crime Club ($2) 
When the smalltown police were baffled 
by too many clues, Lynn MacDonald 
selected the murderer from among the 
eight remaining boarders. 

MurvER oN SHADOW IsLAND—Gar- 
nett Weston—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 
Multiple murders in the Thousand Islands, 
with discovery based on a single clue. | 

DeaTH PoInts A FINGER—Will Levit 
rew—Mystery League ($.50). Eleven 
Civil War veterans are freed from fear by 
Professor Brierly’s logic. 

Tue Biro Cace—Eimar O’Duffy— 
Kinsey ($2). Disappearance and murder 
in an English tavern lead to the killing 0! 
an investigator, but the twister is trapped 

Tue Ficure or Ercut—Cecil Waye— 
Kinsey ($2). Central American intrigue in 
London leads to four poison murders. 

Tue NIGHT oF THE 12th—13th—Andre 
Steeman—Lippincott ($2). Murder solu- 
tion by proxy confession. ; 

Encore THE Lone Worr—Louls 
Joseph Vance—Lippincott ($2). The Lan- 
yards, father & son, turned respectable, 
fight a marauding gang. 
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rh in Travel Advertising 


cy. More 

London's 

al organi- | a 
and high Even this year, 62,790 members of FORTUNE families orTUNE for April carried more lines of Travel advertising 

il crime- are traveling extensively. They will be away for an , ; 
ee 8 re Few eects ane, 4 S10 4 dy \whicd than any other monthly magazine. Thus one more first is 

ren Trap certainly is a conservative allowance) they will spend ; 

h “as you more than $15,000,000 on their trips. Their destina- added to Fortrune’s record—First in Travel; First in Auto- 

ae tions are: 


art of the motive; First in Advertising to Advertisers; and with the 


levised by oe EE ae a as 
velba orida an u ice x ae ¥ ae : jeiaciasiaia gman —_ sone hes , > { ; 

to Sisis wed Paslac Mechwes. | | 7 aM8 exception of magazines edited exclusively for women, First in 

iral, joint F Chicago oe $09 Color and First in Total Lineage. 

hapter by Other Parts of United States . . . . 6,902 ; 

quent ani f Canadas ss ee ss 2,825 Tt is indeed significant that the selling power of Fortune is 

r to pleas- Bermuda and the West Indies. . . . 8,723 a aD a . : t 

itiation of Around the World Cruise. . . . . 618 winning such recognition in these years when the immediate 
South Seas and the Orient. . . . . 2,072 ; . : bi : 

wy — Kay § Alaska. PEEL OD tas effectiveness of each advertisement is being checked and tested 

lub ($2) These figures axe based on potest, reports Same the . 
etal C Jan anc e e nm a subse ve = > > we 

re baffled questionnaire overex ‘four eaperate alphabetical cree as never before. 

facDonald ~ ed FORTUNE'’s circulation. No short trips are 

: ncluded. 

mong the No other monthly magazine offers such an effective contact 
Families who can travel in comfort in times like these ‘ : . 

AND—Gar- can also buy cars and motor boats, refrigerators and with those to whom present achievement gives both the 

hart ($2). heaters, investments and insurance. : : ‘ 

id Islands, power to determine corporate purchases for American business 

Le and the means to buy luxuries and refinements for their homes 

, 

Eleven and families. 
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O’Duffy— Fortune Travel Advertisers of 1933: 


nd murder 
» killing ot 


ALL YEAR CLUB OF SO. CALIFORNIA . AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY HOTEL BELLEVUE-STRATFORD . BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD . CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY . CANADIAN 


PACIFIC RAILWAY . CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, AND PACIFIC RAILROAD CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD. ERIE RAILROAD HOTEL FORT SHELBY FRENCH LINE GERMAN 
1S trapped. TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE . GLENEAGLES HOTEL . GRACE LINE . GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY . GREENBRIER HOTEL . HACIENDA DEL SOL . HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE . HOTEL HOLLEN- 
il Wave- DEN . THE HOMESTEAD . INTOURIST, INC. . JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU . LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RYS. MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE NASSAU DEVELOPMENT BOARD . NATIONAL HOTEL 


intrigue in OF CUBA . NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY . PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE . HOTEL PIERRE . PLAZA AND SAVOY PLAZA . SANTA FE SYSTEM . HOTEL SHORELAND . SWISS FEDERAL RAIL 
intrig ROAD . TRAVEL & INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSN. OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND . UNION CASTLE LINES . UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM . UNITED FRUIT COMPANY . UNITED STATES LINES 
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